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Beware the 
7b Gyps 


BY LESTER DAVID 


@ « pair of Bronx, New York, new- 
lyweds paid $510 for what they 
thought was a brand-new console 


model television set. A week after 
the receiver was installed the pic- 
ture tube blew out and the young 
husband, poking around inside the 
cabinet, saw a mass of old, rusted 
parts—upon one of which hung a 
service tag, dated three years earlier 
and bearing the name and address 
of the former owner. 

A Cleveland widow bought a 31- 
tube receiver, got one with 21 tubes. 
After a month of argument, the 
dealer finally agreed to send her the 
set she had paid for originally—pro- 
viding she would send him an extra 
$25 for transportation costs. 

An elderly Chicago couple agreed 
to have a TV set installed in their 
home for a “free trial.” The agent 
asked the potential customer to sign 
a “receipt” for the temporary in- 
stallation. The old man signed— 
and learned next day that he had 
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signed a contract to buy the set. 

Swindles such as these are typi- 
cal instances in an alarming situa- 
tion which has already developed 
in an industry still in the growing- 
pains stages. The gypsters, the 
frauds, the smooth-talking chiselers 
have swarmed into this vast new 
business to defraud thousands of 
families from coast to coast. 

A total of 6,000,000 sets was sold 
in the U.S. during 1950, twice the 
1949 total and six times that of 
1948. The majority, of course, were 
sold by reliable dealers and serviced 
by competent, honest repair organi- 
zations. But the spectacular rise of 
the industry, unprecedented in any 
other field within recent years, has 
attracted a horde of unscrupulous 
fakes who are now fleecing the pur- 
chasers through tricky and confus- 
ing advertising, misleading state- 
ments about credit terms, sales of 
defective merchandise and phony 
repair service. 








# 50,000 television buyers will be swindled this year. 


® Thousands more will be cheated by unscrupulous repair 


® False advertising, phony guarantees, bogus bargains will 


trap the unwary. 


® This nation-wide survey of television sales and services 
uncovers a shocking situation. 


™ Here is a factual report exposing the television gype— 
and a positive plan to protect you from their trickery. 


This alarming situation came to 
light during ,a city-by-city investi- 
gation I have just made for 
Pacganrt. I heard the same painful 
stories over and over again in the 
major television receiving centers 
from New York to Los Angeles, 
Boston to San Francisco, Baltimore 
to Omaha, Pittsburgh to Chicago, 
Columbus to Washington, D. C., 
Philadelphia to Buffalo and a score 
of other cities. Thousands of com- 
plaints were deluging the offices of 
the local Better Business Bureaus, 
the prosecuting agencies, and the 
TV dealers, distributors, manufac- 
turers and service agencies. The 
BBBs in most of these cities re- 
ported a larger volume of public 
howls about television receivers and 
service than for any single item of 
merchandise in their history. 

In New York City alone, the BBB 
got 2,312 squawks from victimized 
families in one seven-month period 
in 1950, an increase of 326 per cent 


over a comparable period the year 
before. Chicago reports 2,500 com- 
plaints in a 12-month period, Los 
Angeles expects a total of 3,000. 
Says Victor H. Nyborg, presi- 
dent of the Association of Better 
Business Bureaus, which comprises 
91 local agencies in the U.S. and 
Canada: “In cities where the sale 
of television receivers has been 
heavy during the last couple of 
years, the BBB has gotten more 
complaints about sales and service 
than against any other item. While 
the industry has been gradually 
awakened to the seriousness of the 
problem confronting it, it will take 
a lot of doing and some positive 
action by the industry to regain the 
confidence of thousands upon 
thousands of dissatisfied customers.” 
Hugh R. Jackson, president of 
the New York City BBB, told me: 
“The television industry contains 
some outright gyps and frauds who 
have seen a way to make a fast 
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dollar in this tremendously growing 
field and who don’t care whether 
the public is served or not. The fu- 
ture of television can be seriously 
threatened if the consuming public 
loses confidence in the integrity and 
reliability of the industry itself.” 

The industry itself is consider- 
ably alarmed at the inroads of the 
swindlers and has launched its own 
nation-wide investigation to ferret 
them out. In addition the manu- 
facturers have established a $100,- 
000 fund to. finance meetings all 
over the country to “educate” deal- 
ers and service agencies. 

How, then, do the television 
gypsters operate? What are their 
methods and their tools? This is 
their racket, culled from the sad 
experiences of thousands of victims 
in a score of cities: 


1. THEY PALM OFF OLD AND 
DEFECTIVE RECEIVERS, DIS- 
GUISED AS NEW MODELS. 
Unusual activity takes place in 

some of these gyp shops when the 

business day ends and the blinds are 
drawn. Mechanics go into action in 
the rear workrooms. They strip the 
innards from three- and four-year- 

old sets, patch them up with a 

hodgepodge of spare parts and put 

the works into a new cabinet. From 

a special box they take the metal 

monograms of leading manufactur- 

ers, which have been removed from 
old radios or record-players, affix 
them to the cabinet, polish them 
brightly. Result: a phony TV set 
ostensibly put out by an ace com- 
pany but actually having no con- 
nection whatsoever with it. 

One of the most flagrant cases of 
this type of misrepresentation oc- 
curred recently when a dealer, with 
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a straight face, sold a set to a cus- 
tomer and gave him a bill of sale 
which specified that the model had 
a 16-inch tube and quoted the 
manufacturer’s name and the set’s 
model number. The receiver went 
on the blink a few days after it was 
installed. Investigation proved (a) 
the cabinet was not made by the 
manufacturer whose monogram it 
bore, (b) the insides were from a 
discontinued three-year-old model 
and (c) it had a 10-inch, not a 16- 
inch tube. After several months of 
fruitless argument, the customer 
brought the case to the attention of 
the District Attorney, who threat- 
ened prosecution unless an adjust- 
ment were made. The dealer speed- 
ily agreed. 

A Boston insurance man picked 
out a brand-new set at a store and 
received a scratched, shop-worn 
model several days later. He com- 
pared his set with that of a neigh- 
bor, who had purchased his two 
years before. Both were identical! 
Upon receiving the customer’s sput- 
tering complaint over the phone, 
the store graciously sent around a 
man—with a rag and furniture pol- 
ish to spruce up the cabinet! 

Flashy posters on store windows, 
announcing that “latest models” 
were on sale, have deceived thou- 
sands into buying sets which have 
been supplanted by newer types. In 
Philadelphia, an incident involving 
this type of. misrepresentation had 
an amusing epilogue in court. A 
man bought what he believed was 
a new model and proudly showed 
it to a friend across the street, who 
gaped and said he had purchased 
a similar set a few months before 
and that his was the latest type. 
The new owner hotly denied this; 
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words flew and then fists, and then 
other neighbors had to pry the two 
battling friends from the sidewalk. 
Said the judge: “I bought one of 
those things six months ago and 
mine is different from each of yours 
as you describe it. I’m going to in- 
vestigate mine when I get home. 
Case dismissed.” 


2. THEY PUBLISH INCOMPLETE 
AND INACCURATE STATE- 
MENTS ON GUARANTEES, 
GIFT OFFERS, TRADE-IN AL- 
LOWANCES AND CREDIT 
TERMS, THEREBY TRAPPING 
THE UNWARY INTO PAYING 
CONSIDERABLY MORE THAN 
THEY REALIZE. 

This is a true story, true 50,000 
times over. Officials informed me 
that is the number of times it has 
happened since early in 1949. 

Sam and Sally wanted to buy a 
TV set. They leafed. through the 
ads and were bug-eyed at what they 
saw: “Half-price, 60 per cent off, 
$500 sets for $149, no down pay- 
ment, pay only a few cents a day.” 
Sam and Sally picked out a partic- 
ularly glowing bargain and went 
down to the store. It was a steal at 
$199—and remember, no down 
payment, pay only a few cents a 
day. What’s more, it had a “free, 
built-in antenna,” which eliminated 
installation costs. 

They were delighted, and the 
smiling salesman, pencil poised on 
his order book, asked: “How much 
did you want to pay down?” 

“Pay down?” asked the startled 
Sam. “We want the no down pay- 
ment, pay a few cents a day deal.” 

The salesman’s smile grew friend- 
lier as he shrugged helplessly. “You 
have to pay both State and Federal 


taxes, you know,” he said, “and the 
few cents a day method wouldn’t 
cover it.” There was more double 
talk that Sam and Sally couldn’t 
follow but it all added up to the 
fact that the salesman was steering 
them away from the easy credit 
terms the store had advertised. “I'll 
set up a contract account and you 
can come into the store every week 
and pay $5,” the salesman contin- 
ued. “Give me $50 now and we'll 
come right out and set. up your 
antenna.” 

“Antenna!”’ Sam yelled. “I 
thought this thing had a built-in 
antenna!” 

“Oh, it has,” the salesman as- 
sured him. “But you live on the 
west side of town and it won’t work 
in your neighborhood.” 

Well, Sam and Sally boug ght the 
set. They had thought cheir bill 
would look like this: 


1 television set 
State sales tax 


But the bill they actually got 
looked like this: 


1 television set 
Excise tax atid manufactur- 
er’s warrant 


Down payment 


And Sam didn’t realize until 
much later that there was a carry- 
ing charge of eight per cent on the 
unpaid balance, or $16.99, which 
brought his total cost up to $279.38 
—about $80 more than the ad price. 

“Bait” advertising is a favorite 
dodge. This experience of an Oma- 
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ha businessman is typical: 

“I saw an ad in the paper de- 
scribing a ‘smash bargain.’ The 
picture of the set took up almost 
two-thirds of the entire ad, and it 
was really a honey. The price was 
only $99.50. I hotfooted to the 
store and asked the clerk to show it 
to me. He led me to the rear and 
there it was, one single solitary 
shop-worn model, hiding behind a 
pile of packing cases. “You wouldn’t 
want this set,” the clerk told me con- 
fidentially. ‘It’s an off-brand and 
you can’t get parts. What you really 
want is this model, out here, with 
the lifesize screen. It’s only a little 
more.’ The other set proved to be 
exactly $100 more than the one ad- 
vertised. I left and read the ad 


again. In tiny type at the bottom 
it said: Other models from $199.50 
up 


Thousands of would-be purchas- 
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ers reported that they had traveled 
long distances from suburban areas 
only to be similarly taken in. 
Many stores have adopted the 
practice of advertising “free gifts” 
of dishes, cutlery and other house- 
hold appliances to spur sales. But 
when customers are enticed into the 
store, they are sometimes told that 
they could have their choice of a 
gift or a discount on the purchase 
price of the set. Actually, the dealer 
was prepared to sell the set at the 
lower price anyway and jacked it 
up to cover the cost of the gift. The 
so-called’ “trade-in allowance” gim- 
mick frequently works the same 
way. Dealers offer allowances up 


to $100 for a customer’s old radio.” 


When pressed, the dealers will in- 
variably come down $100 on the 
price of the TV set whether an old 


radio is turned in or not. 
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Guarantees about everything un- 
der the sun flow glibly from sales- 
men’s lips. But once the contract is 
signed, all bets are off. 

In New York, a man bought a 
set from a reputable firm which 
couldn’t make it function in his lo- 
cation, so it refunded the purchase 
price in full. Then a salesman 
from an unethical outfit came 
around, was told what had hap- 
pened. But he was superbly confi- 
dent, claiming that the first com- 
pany had not installed the set prop- 
erly. “Just let us try.” he pleaded, 
“and if you can’t get at least five 
channels perfectly the deal is off 
and your money will be paid back.” 
The customer, who wanted a tele- 
vision set in his home, was con- 
vinced. He bought it. 

Two months later. the customer 
and his wife were tearing their hair. 
“The men have been here a half 
dozen times,” they wailed, “they 
have two antennas out the window 
and wire all over the place and all 
we can get is one channel. The 
mechanics say that’s the best they 
can do. We called the company 
repeatedly but they flatly refuse to 
take back the set as they promised. 
We’re stuck with a lemon, guaran- 
tee or no guarantee.” 

And that brings us to the third 
major way in which the TV gyp- 
sters operate: 


3. THEY SWINDLE ON SERVICE. 

Once a customer decides on the 
make and model of the set he 
wants, he must decide whether to 
have it installed by the retailer, put 
it in himself, or buy a service con- 
tract. The majority decide on the 
latter. They sign an agreement 
which is offered by the retailer di- 
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rectly or indirectly, and which is 
supposed to cover the cost of in- 
stallation and guarantee that spe- 
cific work will be done in certain 
circumstances for -a stated period, 
usually a year. For this, the cus- 
tomer pays a flat fee. 

Most service organizations fulfill 
their obligations. But chiselers have 
crept into the business, and this is 
what they do: 

They ignore calls for service and 
repair, showing up only when the 
customer is palpably at the end of 
his patience. They send inexperi- 
enced repair men, even office boys, 
to look over non-functioning sets as 
a stall to deceive the owner into 
thinking that something is being 
done. They promptly terminate a 
contract when faced with a major 
repair job. They make additional 
charges when the contract specifi- 
cally calls for free replacement parts 
for that particular kind of trouble. 
Most vicious of all are the fly-by- 
nights—and there were hundreds 
of examples throughout the country 
last year—which accumulate a 
drawerful of contracts and much 
cash, then go out of business and 
set up shop in a distant city. 

One New York man called his 
service organization every day for 
two weeks to correct a maladjusted 
linearity control. A repair man 
finally showed up and took the set 
to the shop. He returned it 23 days 
later but the linearity control still 
didn’t work. It was another two 
weeks before he could be coaxed 
back and again the set went to the 
shop, this time with a promise that 
a new chassis would be installed if 
the old one couldn’t be fixed. When 
the “new chassis” arrived, the cus- 
tomer checked the serial number; 


it was the same as his old one. And 
the linearity control still didn’t work. 

A Cleveland woman was told 
that the transformer on her set had 
burned out and that the company 
would put in a new one free of 
charge, according to the contract. 
Next day the company called and 
said she would have to pay $10. 
They hadn’t realized that the part 
was so expensive. A Brooklyn 
woman spent $2.50 in telephone 
calls to get one small new part, 
worth exactly $2.50, as a “free” re- 
placement. A Chicago family, hav- 
ing faith in its company’s slogan, 
“24-hour service,” summoned a re- 
pair man in the evening, then was 
handed a bill for $12 to cover his 


overtime pay. 


Now WHAT CAN YOU Do to avoid 
being gypped when you go to the 
store to buy your television set? 
Plenty. You can take action on two 
fronts—one, by getting behind a 
community-wide drive to erase the 
swindlers from the TV scene; two, 
by following some hard-headed 
rules in buying and maintaining 
your own television set. . 

The first way to send swindlers 
to cover involves a community-wide 
campaign. The trail has already 
been blazed in New York City, 
where the Better Business Bureau 
has taken action on a wide front. 
Over a period of months, ever since 
the complaints began rising, a series 
of meetings has been held with rep- 
resentative leaders of television 
manufacturers, dealers, distributors 
and service organizations. Out of 
these meetings has come a volun- 
tary fair practices code, agreed to 
by all facets of the industry. 

The code contains 70 specific 
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rules relating to the advertising, 
sales and service of TV sets. The 
rules are strict and they are broad. 
Every detail is covered and no loop- 
hole is left. A copy of the standards 
was sent to every person in the field 
and to all newspapers and other ad- 
vertising media. 

And in case the abuses continue, 
the BBB has a big club ready in 
the form of instant crackdown by 
governmental agency. It has ob- 
tained the full co-operation of the 
city government as well as state 





1. GET IT IN WRITING. Re- 
member that the most extravagant 
claims are worthless unless they are 
in written form. 

2. READ BEFORE YOU SIGN. 
Know in advance exactly what you 
are getting and how you are covered 
in the four important papers you re- 
ceive—your bill of sale, your install- 
ment purchase contract, your manu- 
facturer’s guarantee, and your ser- 
vice contract. Here's what you should 
look for in them: 

Your bill of sale: It should clearly 
state the manufacturer’s name, the 
year of the model, the model num- 
ber, size of the tube and the selling 
price. Look inside the chassis. If you 
are in doubt, consult your local Bet- 
ter Business Bureau. 

Your installment contract: Some 
merchants may grant credit for 90 
days without extra charge, but in all 
such cases you should be sure to get 
an explicit understanding to that 
effect. If you are buying on a long- 
term plan, a reasonable carrying 
charge is one-half of one per cent per 
month of the unpaid balance. 

Your manufacturer’s guarantee: 
This guarantee means that you are 
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and federal authorities. 

Already other cities, their eyes on 
the New York campaign, have set 
machinery in motion to organize a 
similar drive. 

Until such community action be- 
comes effective, you can protect 
yourself by taking the precautions 
that follow. If you neglect these 
common-sense measures, you stand 
a good chance of spending hun- 
dreds of dollars on a set and then 
staring night after night at a big, 
beautiful empty screen. 





buying a television set free from all 
defects. It also means in the large 
majority of cases that if any part 
should go out of kilter under normal 
usage within 90 days, your dealer has 
to supply you promptly with a re- 
placement part. But these manu- 
facturer’s guarantees do not cover 
the cost of skilled service to find out 
what is wrong. 

Your service contract: This is, in 
effect, an extension of the manufac- 
turer’s guarantee by a special con- 
tractor. Normally you would not ex- 
pect to find any defective parts in a 
set after it is installed and checked, 
but if you do, the service contract 
takes care of the cost of obtaining 
and installing the new part. The 
service contract usually provides for 
labor for installation, one standard 
antenna, and adjustments and re- 
placements made necessary by ordi- 
nary usage. 

The contract generally calls for ad- 
ditional charges for adjustment of 
your antenna to provide reception 
for new stations; service rendered 
outside of regular working hours 
and adjustments made necessary by 
new F.C.C. regulations. 























GENIUS 


coming up 


@ THIS HANDSOME young man’s name 
is Alex d’Etter. He lives in England. 
Just six years old, Alex has already 
written three books. He writes them 
in French then he translates them into 
English. For more magnificent mop- 
pets of the ilk of Alex, turn the page. 














HOT LITTLE MAN .. . America’s 
most astonishing musical prodigy, as 
of now, is Sugar Chile Robinson. At 
the ripe age of 11 Sugar Chile has 
been amazing his elders for five years 
with his talent for playing boogie 
woogie piano. He has never had a 
lesson and he doesn’t want one. Below, 
Sugar Chile demonstrates two other 
facets of his talent—he can tap dance 
and play the piano backwards at the 


same time. 




















WUNDERKIND ... In Innsbruck, in 
the Austrian Tyrol, a 13-year-old art- 
ist named Roswitha Bitterlich is mak- 
ing the critics gasp and the psycholo- 
gists groan. What baffles the experts is 
the remarkable maturity of the can- 
vases of this blond, pink-cheeked 
peasant girl. At the age of 13, Ros- 
witha is being accepted as an impor- 
tant painter. The painting above is 
one of her several versions of the 


Madonna and Child. 











Pierino Gamba, son of 
a baker, has conducted 
some of the largest or- 
chestras in Europe. At 
the age of nine he knows 
32 orchestral pieces by 
heart, including 12 sym- 
phonies. A tough task- 
master on a podium 
(left) Pierino is still a 
nine-year-old at heart. 
At right you see him 
during an intermission— 


making paper masks. 


BABY BARBIROLLI 
. . » Gamba’s great rival 
is nine-year-old Feruccio 
Burco. Burco knows 60 
concert works by heart. 
He uses a Fauntleroy 
get-up and a long under- 
wear head of hair, but 
this year American au- 
diences took him to 
heart. His heroes are 
Beethoven, Verdi and 
Joe Palooka. At left, 
Feruccio in action. At 
right, scared by applause. 

















PINT-SIZED PICASSO .. . Kiyo- 
hiko Yanomo is four years old. This 
year he turned the art world of Tokyo 
topsy-turvy with a one-man exhibition 
of 30 paintings. The critics called 


them “astounding,” “amazing,” and 
“quite incredible.” Kiyohiko’s paint- 
ing career started one night a year 
ago when his father came home drunk. 





The youngster sketched the father in 
his cups. An artist friend of the fam- 
ily saw the sketch, screamed “genius!” 
and bought Kiyohiko a set of oil 
paints. Kiyohiko hasn’t stopped paint- 
ing since—he turns out six or seven 
oils a day. His ambition right now is 
to go to Paris and study with Picasso, 
if MacArthur will let him. a6 
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Scientific research has compounded some startling 
conclusions on the effects of our national beverage 


@ HOW HARMFUL IS COFFEE? Does 
it really unstring your nerves, give 
you indigestion, spoil your sleep, 
hurt your heart and blood pres- 
sure? Can it stunt your children’s 
growth? 

These are not just academic 
questions. For, according to a na- 
tionwide survey by the Pan Ameri- 
can Coffee Bureau, 96 per cent of 
the families in the U.S. drink coffee 
every day. Eight in ten adults drink 
it daily; so, amazingly, do one in 
four children. We are all consum- 
ing 50 per cent more coffee today 
than we did 10 years ago—in fact, 
an ambitious statistician at the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company figured out not long 
ago that we drink annually a bil- 
lion more gallons of coffee than 
milk; four times more coffee than 
beer; three times more than soft 
drinks; 50 times more than hard 
liquor. 
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In other words, if coffee is harm- 
ful, we, the people, are doing our- 
selves a staggering harm and should 
know about it. 

What, then, do medical men say 
about coffee? 

First, of course, that caffeine, the 
essential ingredient of coffee, is a 
violent poison, similar to strychnine. 
A drop injected into an animal’s 
skin will kill it within a few min- 
utes. An infinitesimal amount ap- 
plied directly to your brain would 
send your body into uncontrollable 
convulsions. Injected into your 
muscles, it would paralyze them: 

Fortunately for you, though, 
when you swallow the caffeine in 
coffee, none of these disasters oc- 
cur, because most of the caffeine 
goes straight to the kidneys and is 
promptly excreted. 

But when you drink even one 
or two cups of coffee, startling 
things do happen inside you: 





Within a few minutes, the tem- 
perature of your stomach jumps 10 
to 15 degrees and there’s an in- 
crease of up to 400 per cent in its 
secretion of hydrochloric acid. Your 
salivary glands double their out- 
put; your heart beats 15 per cent 
faster; your lungs work 13 per cent 
harder. Blood vessels get narrower 
in your brain; wider m and around 
your heart. Your metabolism rate 
rises up to 25 per cent; your kidneys 
manufacture and excrete up to 100 
per cent more urine. 

Every coffee drinker doesn’t re- 
act exactly the same way, since 
there are wide individual differ- 
ences in caffeine tolerance. Besides, 
a lot depends on what kind of 
coffee you take, how you prepare 
it, and how you drink it. If you 
drink it black and without sugar, 
your system will be affected con- 
siderably more than if you take it 
sweet and light. If you prepare your 
coffee by boiling it, you ingest 10 
per cent more caffeine than if you 
use a “drip” pot. Percolator coffee 


has slightly more caffeine per cup 
than “drip” coffee. 

Moreover, different brands of 
coffee differ widely in caffeine con- 
tent. Most less expensive. brands 
are made chiefly of Brazilian coffee, 
which contains more caffeine than 
the Central American or Mexican 
coffees which predominate in 
higher-priced brands. 

If you drink de-caffeinated cof- 
fee, your heart, kidneys and me- 
tabolism won’t be affected. How- 
ever, your stomach will be affected 
about as much as by regular coffee 
—that’s because the stomach re- 
sponds not only to caffeine but to 
caffeol, the volatile oil in coffee 
which gives it its unique taste and 
aroma. (Caffeine has no flavor or 
smell, and coffee tastes much the 
same whether the caffeine is in or 
out. ) 

No matter what kind of coffee 
you drink, its short-range effects 
usually begin to wear off within 
half an hour. The stomach is first 
to get back to normal; then the 
heart and -blood vessels; finally the 
glands and metabolism. 


INTERESTINGLY, the first com- 
prehensive research on the long 
range effects of coffee war con- 
ducted at the insistence of the 
coffee industry. Back in the 1920's, 
the industry turned over $22,500 
to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Dr. Samuel C. 
Prescott, then head of MIT’s biol- 
ogy department, conducted a three- 
year investigation. In his final re- 
port, Dr. Prescott said: “Our search 
fails to bring to light any important 
or convincing evidence .. . that 
coffee is prejudicial to the health 
of the general public. . . . When 
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taken in moderate amounts, it is 
not in the least deleterious . . . or 
followed by undesirable after-ef- 
fects. . . . However, a small per- 
centage of the population—prob- 
ably not more than one per cent— 
responds unfavorably to caffeine 
stimulants . . . and cannot use 
coffee without unfavorable results.” 
That was a quarter of a century 
ago. The question now is: do doc- 
tors today agree that 99 per cent 
of us can drink coffee without hurt- 
ing ourselves in any way? 
Consider, first, what has been 
found out since Dr. Prescott’s in- 
vestigation about the effects of 
coffee on the stomach. Dr. Andrew 
C. Ivy, vice president of the Uni- 


versity of Illinois, recently observed. 


the stomachs of a large group of 
medical students. In 95 per cent, 
caffeine caused a sharp rise in hy- 
drochloric acid, and then a swift 
return to normal. But the stomachs 
of the other five per cent did not 
return to normal. Moreover, near- 
ly all of these developed serious 
stomach trouble, even ulcers. 
When Dr. E. D. Judd of the 
University of Minnesota dosed cats 
with caffeine, 50 per cent of them 
developed ulcers within a few days. 
At most ulcer clinics, patients to- 
day are limited to one cup of weak 
coffee. However, I found no doc- 
tors who feel that it has been con- 
clusively demonstrated that re- 
stricting coffee can prevent ulcers. 
Nor that you will surely develop 
ulcers if you consume much coffee. 
But coffee has been proved to 
cause other kinds of stomach pain. 
Dr. Philip Hawk of New York had 
several hundred young non-coffee 
drinkers* drink two to six cups of 
coffee daily for months. Fifty per 


cent of his subjects complained of 
painful “burning” in the pit of their 
stomachs, or nausea, or flatulence. 
As soon as they stopped drinking 
coffee, their stomachs felt fine. 

Just how coffee causes dyspepsia 
is not known. Dr. N. Philip Nor- 
man of New York maintains the 
trouble is caused not by the coffee 
itself so much as by the cream and 
sugar that are usually taken with 
it. In a lengthy. series of experi- 
ments, he found that when cream 
and sugar are taken after a meal, 
they may interfere with the digestion 
of other foods and may stop diges- 
tion altogether for several hours. 

But in Dr. Ivy’s University of 
Illinois studies he found that coffee 
is more likely to upset the stomach 
if taken without cream or sugar. 

And at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Dr. Torald Sollmann, pro- 
fessor emeritus of pharmacology, 
has found that it is the caffeol in 
coffee which deranges digestion. 
While researchers at the University 
of Oklahoma have found that caf- 
feol has a definitely soothing effect 
on the lining of the stomach. 

Confusing? But at any rate, I 
could find no doctor who agrees 
with the theory that was popular 
in medical journals some 20 years 
ago: that the only action of coffee 
in the stomach is to aid in the diges- 
tion of other foods. 

Can coffee hurt the heart? Re- 
cently, Dr. Charles Connor, medi- 
cal director of the American Heart 
Association, said: “Some doctors 
say that nobody with heart disease 
should drink coffee, but there is no 
proof that coffee hurts the average 
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cardiac patient. If a patient is ac- 
customed to coffee, he may con- 
tinue to drink one cup in the morn- 
ing, and perhaps a demi-tasse later 
in the day.” 

There is some evidence, however, 
that one type of heart disease— 
coronary thrombosis—may be ag- 
gravated by coffee. But on the other 
hand, coffee may even be beneficial 
in other kinds of heart disease— 
particularly in congestive heart 
failure, where the circulation is 
sluggish and the heart weak. That’s 
because caffeine strengthens heart 
action and stimulates circulation. 
As a matter of fact, caffeine pills or 
injections are often used by doctors 
as heart or circulatory stimulants. 

Does coffee make you nervous? 
Back in 1912, Dr. Harry Holling- 
worth, psychology professor at Co- 
lumbia University, conducted the 
first intensive study-on this ques- 


tion. Dr. Hollingworth closely ob- 
served a large group of coffee- 
drinkers for 40 days. One cup of 
coffee definitely did not make his 
subjects jumpy or nervous. But after 
two to four cups of coffee, most of 
his subjects showed “pronounced 


nervousness and _ unsteadiness.” 
Some subjects, who weighed more 
than 175 pounds, were not made 
jittery by four or more cups. All 
soon returned to normal. 

Dr. Carl Pfeiffer, head of the 
pharmacology department at the 
University of Illinois, has discov- 
ered that most habitual coffee- 
drinkers are not made nervous, 
even if they drink large amounts 
of coffee. In fact, if you drink 
much coffee, it’s likely to make you 
listless and lethargic. 

Is coffee really a stimulant? The 
National Office Management As- 


sociation reports that in three out 
of four offices, employees are en- 
couraged to take time out each 
morning for a cup of coffee—be- 
cause coffee is supposed to pep up 
employees from any mid-morning 
slump. Recently, the Connecticut 
State Highway Commission strong- 
ly recommended that all night driv- 
ers be given free coffee along the 
road, on the grounds that coffee 
should keep them alert and prevent 
accidents. At Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Dr. Eliot Foltz found that 
after taking caffeine, subjects could 
do twice as much work as usual 
without getting tired. Studies at 
Columbia University have shown 
that coffee can increase typing 
speed and can enable you to solve 
problems faster. 

However: equally authoritative 
tests can be cited to prove that all 
mental stimulation ceases if you 
consume more than two cups of 
coffee. In fact, if you take three 
or more cups, coffee acts to slow 
down your reaction time and im- 
pair your thinking. Moreover, even 
if you take just the right amount 
your reaction time the next day 
may be below par. 

Some two million people now 
drink de-caffeinated coffee because 
they fear regular coffee will keep 
them awake. Two out of three cof- 
fee-drinkers never take any in the 
evening, for the same reason. 

But Dr. Leo Stanley, prison phy- 
sician at San Quentin, found that 
men who drank one cup of coffee 
before retiring slept better than 
men who did not drink coffee. 
However, those who drank two to 
three cups of coffee did have dif- 
ficulty falling asleep and often had 
nightmares. 
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Dr. Nathaniel Kleitman of the 
University of Chicago—recognized 
as the foremost sleep authority in 
the country—also says that it takes 
at least two cups of coffee to spoil 
the average person’s sleep. Dr. 
Kleitman has also tested the popu- 
lar belief that if you think coffee 
will keep you awake, it will. For 
most people, he says, that’s not true. 
In his tests, he gave his subjects 
caffeine pills, and alternated these 
(without telling) with pills contain- 
ing milk and sugar. just one of his 
subjects spent a sleepless night after 
taking milk and sugar pills. 

Dr. Glenville Giddings of At- 
lanta has tested the effects on chil- 
dren’s sleep. During a one-year 
study of youngsters 9 to 14, he 
found that one-half a cup did not 
impair their sleep. This fits in with 
the established fact that any given 
amount of coffee is three times 
more powerful in children. 

Indeed, when 200 pediatricians 
were asked not long ago whether 
it’s safe for kids to drink coffee, 
only one said there was no reason 
why not. A handful said it’s all 
right to flavor children’s milk with 
coffee. All the rest said “no coffee.” 

Actually, according to the Pan 
American Coffee Bureau, one in 
four youngsters drinks coffee regu- 
larly. Right now, the promotional 
agency for South American coffee 
exporters is working to build up 
coffee consumption among young- 
sters. Their chief argument is that 
most kids drink plenty of other 
beverages containing caffeine, so 
why shouldn’t they drink coffee. 
(According to tables compiled at 
Northwestern University, coffee 
contains somewhat more caffeine 
than other caffeine beverages. One 
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cup of coffee has 100 to 120 mg. 
of caffeine. A bottle of Pepsi Cola 
contains 77 mg. A bottle of Coca 
Cola has 33. Spur has 57. Tea con- 
tains 17 to 33.) 

Despite doctors’ disapproval - of 
coffee for children, it has never been 
conclusively proven that coffee 
stunts their growth or endangers 
their health. In fact, experiments by 
Dr. Clive McCay and his staff at 
the Cornell University Nutrition 
Laboratory have proven that coffee 
in itself has no effect on growth 
or health. 

About 10 years ago, several 
medical journals carried the shock- 
ing announcement that coffee had 
been used to cause cancer in lab- 
oratory animals. A South American 
cancer specialist reported how he 
had induced cancer in 75 per cent 
of a large group of animals, but 
he used coffee grounds in his ex- 
periment, so they weren’t consid- 
ered too significant. 

However, for several years some 
doctors have strongly believed that 
hot coffee may be a contributory 
factor in cancer. 

Dr. Lloyd F. Craver of New York 
made a detailed study of stomach 
and esophagus cancer patients at 
Memorial Hospital. He found that 
one in four had been in the habit 
of drinking very hot beverages. Dr. 
Morris K. Barrett, senior biologist 
at the National Cancer Institute, 
commented recently that stomach 
cancer is very rare in animals and 
very common in men. Studies show 
that there is much more gastric 
cancer in the U.S. than in England, 
where most beverages are drunk 
lukewarm. Moreover, Dr. P. R. 
Peacock, director of cancer research 
at the Royal Cancer Hospital in 
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Glasgow, Scotland, points out that 
the most frequent site of stomach 
cancer is the pyloric area—and 
that’s where hot beverages first con- 
tact stomach tissues. 

Doctors at the American Cancer 
Society recommend that excessively 
hot drinks be avoided, as a pre- 
ventive measure against throat or 
stomach cancer. But they state em- 
phatically that there has not been 
any conclusive evidence as yet that 
hot coffee does cause cancer. 

On the other hand, there is evi- 
dence that hot coffee can alleviate 
migraine headaches. 

As a matter of fact, doctors have 
found that coffee has a variety of 
medical uses. Eye doctors utilize it 
in diagnosing glaucoma, a serious 
eye disease which afflicts 1,000,000 
people. (If a glaucoma victim 
drinks a cup of coffee, his eyes show 
characteristic symptoms.) Coffee is 
also one of the most effective anti- 
dotes to deadly poisons, particularly 
morphine and lead. It can also re- 
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er: 


lieve asthmatic attacks—and, of 
course, it’s a heart stimulant. 


WHEN YOU TOTAL THE SCORE on 
coffee, do its bad effects outweigh 
the good? Would you be better off 
if you drank less coffee, or cut it 
out altogether? Undeniably, medi- 
cal research has proven that for 
some people coffee is dangerous and 
should be avoided completely. But 
for most people, three or four cups 
a day seemingly lead to no perma- 
nent physical injury. 

Right now, however, 25 per cent 
of coffee-drinkers are drinking five 
or more (sometimes many more) 
cups daily. Maybe nothing serious 
will happen to them if they con- 
tinue to consume this excessive 
amount.’ Maybe they are harming 
themselves seriously. There seems 
to be plenty of evidence to support 
whatever theory you pick. 

Apparently you drinks your cof- 
fee and takes your choice—or 
chance. Boe 
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BY SEY CHASSLER 


Pictures for PAGEANT by Marvin Koner 


® THOUGH THE WIND FROM the 
East carried echoes of mortar fire 
and the nation girded for an un- 
certain future, many a U. S. citizen 
in the fall of 1950 took comfort 
from the way in which the Presi- 
dent conducted himself. For Harry 
Truman long ago learned how to 
show a calm man’s smile to the 
world. It is an asset to be envied. 
In times of crisis it makes heroes. 
It can also take the curse off a 
blunder. 

Few appreciate the President’s 
pleasant equanimity and _ unaf- 
fected, small-town friendliness as 
much as the members of the press 
whose job it is to report his every 
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action to the people. For them it 
is more than comfort. It makes a 
tough job less difficult. 

Contagious as a carol at Christ- 
mas, the President’s manner per- 
vades the West Wing of the White 
House—the Presidential office 
building where every uttered word 
has the solidity of news. 

To show you how the press sceks, 
finds and has news thrust upon it 
in the all-important West Wing, 
PAGEANT stationed photographer 
Marvin Koner in the President’s 
big waiting room for a week. The 
exclusive photographs on _ these 
pages are an exciting account of 
what he saw. 


CONTINUED 














The Table 


Dominating the waiting room in 
the West Wing of the White House 
is a huge (10% feet across) table 
presented to FDR in 1934. Coming 
out of the President’s big oval office 
beyond it, most dignitaries must 
pass the table—and fall into the 
hands of the press. 


As soon as meeting breaks, press comes to life, begins to chase bigwigs around table 
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Questions shot at fleeing dignitaries often get flat turn-down with curt “No comment” 
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But reporters are persistent, follow up prey like hounds on a fat scent . . . 
= 





... reward is chance to bag men like Secretary ef State Dean Acheson for questioning 
CONTINUED 
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Senator Connally thinks it over as N. Y. 
Herald Tribune’s Donovan awaits answer 


The Door 


Next, after the table, the most 
important stopping point the press 
has, to question Presidential visi- 
tors, is the north entrance to the 
West Wing. Only on special occa- 
sions may most photographers pass 
this point. On any day the people 
entering this door provide a fair 
indication of what is making news. 


Acheson and Steelman beat press inside Gen. Bradicy leaves after A.M. meeting 
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Chairman of NLRB, Paul Hi: ducks 
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The Veep hops into a waiting limousine 


The Car 


White House newspapermen 
never let anyone who has been to 
see the President get away without 
questioning. Even the swiftest are 
caught as they slow down tting 
in and out of cars. Thus, car 


door provides a convenient pump- 
ing station for news. It may also 
breed informality and loose tongues. 








Most White House news comes from Charles Ross (center) at daily news conference 


The Press 


In charge of all news that leaves 
the White House, except those 
precious scraps reporters can pick 
up at the table, door or cars, is 
Press Secretary Charles Ross 
(above). Once a brilliant Washing- 
ton correspondent himself, Ross 
was also editorial page editor of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. He went 
to high school with Truman. 

Both Ross and his top assistant, 





Eben Ayers, understand the work- 
ing newspaperman’s hunger for 
news and eagerness to cop a beat 
on the competition. They do what 
they can to help, holding frequent 
conferences ‘with the men who 
cover the White House. Though 
the names of Ross and Ayers rarely 
appear in the papers, they are 
sometimes anonymously mentioned 


as “White House spokesmen.” 


Worriers: Rasch of ABC, Robcrts of UP, Donovan of Herald Trib, Federov of Russia 
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Not even Vice-President Barkley can get to see the President without an appointment 


The Visitors 


When James Traynor of Ta- 
coma, Washington (below), came 
to the White House with a delega- 
tion from the Boys Nation, the 
President shook hands with him. 
Young Traynor will never forget 
it. But the President shakes many 
hands, all precisely fitted into his 
long, busy days. Only his closest 
associates, like Oscar Ewing, can 
get to see him without an appoint- 


ment. But in calm or crisis, Harry 
Truman finds himself obligated to 
see all manner of people. 

One day, not long ago, he saw 
in quick succession, the Vice-Presi- 
dent (above), Nelson Rockefeller 
about South America, Arthur God- 
frey about civilian aviation. Once 
in a great, long while he grants a 
journalist an exclusive interview, 
but that’s as rare as red eggs. 


Visitors: Rockefeller, Traynor, Godfrey and writer John Hersey who waited for Ross 
CONTINUED 
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The President 


Harry Truman takes pride in 
being known as a “separ guy” 
among the news photographers 
who hound his path. He got the 
reputation by being as cooperative 
as a starlet in the presence of cam- 
eras. He also finds it great fun to 
have his picture taken, will hold 
little conferences (left) with pho- 
tographers to make sure he is giv- 
ing them what they want. Still, 
most photographs of the President 
on state occasions like the signing 
of an important bill (below) come 
out stiff and cold. More to the 
liking of friendly Harry Truman 
of Missouri is the photograph op- 
posite—the picture of a calm man 
smiling out toward a worried world. 


Sa he 
ee 


The President signs an act “To Amend the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949” 
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Poor Millionaires, They 


Haven't Got a Nickel 


BY HELEN LAWRENSON 


The girl who discovered that Latins Are Lousy Lovers now finds 
if you don’t have a million you can’t know what it is to be broke! 


@ ONE OF THE FEW 
things which have 
puzzled me in an oth- 
erwise serene life is: 
how do the rich get 
along without any 
money ? 

I myself have never 
had a chance to try it, 
since I have always 
belonged to one of 
those lower-bracket in- 
come groups listed by 
public opinion polls as 
Group C (no tele- 
vision, no car and the 
plaster in the bath- 
room chipping off). However, be- 
cause I am a writer, I occasionally 
get invited to the homes of the 
very rich. I have yet to meet one 
of them who does not complain 
bitterly of his own poverty and his 
fellow millionaires’. 

The first time that I became 
aware of this curious situation was 
some years ago, at a dinner at the 
home of Mr. Bernard M. Baruch. 
I had been content to take Mr. 
Charles Schwab, the steel magnate, 
for granted as one of the bulwarks 
of capitalism, but Mr. Baruch re- 
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marked in_ heartfelt 
tones, “Poor old Char- 
lie Schwab, he hasn’t 
got a nickel.” 

“You mean,” I 
asked hoarsely, “that 
he hasn’t any money 
at all?” 

“Nope,” said Mr. 
Baruch cheerfully. 
“Not a nickel!” 

That was my intro- 
duction to the pitiful 
plight of the rich, but 
I was later to hear of 
many similar cases. 
There was, for exam- 

ple, a man whom I will call Albert. 
The first time I ever met him, he 
spent half an hour at dinner tell- 
ing me how he had made his first 
million by the time he was 21. 
Albert was then in his early 50’s, 
so I assumed that he at least had 
a sizable nest egg. I was surprised 
to learn, one evening, that such was 
not the case. 

My informant was another mil- 
lionaire, and together we had dined 
with Albert and his wife Cynthia at 
their Park Avenue penthouse. 
Everything indicated tasteful lux- 





ury—the butler, the food, the 
champagne. But when we drove 
away, later that evening, my friend 
said to me, “Poor Albert. Don’t tell 
anyone, but he’s dead broke.” 

“Broke!” I exclaimed. “What 
did he do with all his money?” 

“Spent it,” my friend said, and 
lowered his voice to impart the 
awful information: “Cynthia had 
to pawn her pearls.” 

I hadn’t missed the pearls, be- 
cause I hadn’t been able to take 
my eyes off her diamond-and-ruby 
clips with bracelet to match. But 
now I was genuinely distressed. 
“How do they live?” I asked. 

“Oh, I loaned him $250,000,” 
my friend said, “but that’s all gone 
now, and they haven’t got a cent.” 

In Lafargeville, the upstate New 
York village I come from, anyone 
with even $100,000 is spoken of as 
well-fixed—for life. But I was learn- 


ing that life can be very different 
in the big city where they burn the 
gas. Eager to supplement my new 


knowledge, I asked: “What are 
they going to do now?” 

“Well, they've taken a house at 
Saratoga for the racing season,” 
was the answer. “After that, I sup- 
pose they'll come back to town.” 

I felt that some comment was 
called for, so not very brightly, I 
said, “Oh.” 

Then there was the evening I sat 
next to Stanton Griffis at dinner, 
and he told me that no one in steel 
had made a nickel during the war. 
I had gained a different impression 
from the financial pages. “Not even 
Eugene Grace?” I asked. 

“Ho!” he said pityingly. “Him 
least of all.” 

Someone else contributed the in- 
formation that the shipping com- 


panies hadn’t made a nickel, either. 
In fact, nobody had made a nickel. 
Henry Luce and Gilbert Miller 
nodded their heads in sage agree- 
ment. Not a nickel. I had a pic- 
ture of Eugene Grace having to 
take empty beer bottles back to the 
delicatessen before he even had 
carfare to get to the office at Beth- 
lehem Steel. It was terribly, terribly 
depressing. 

The wife of a famous -opera 
singer was there, too, and she said 
that they were so broke that on 
the previous evening, she, herself, 
had had to go into the kitchen and 
mix the salad dressing. She said, 
and I quote: “My butler said to 
me, ‘Madam, I hate to see you do- 
ing this sort of thing.’ ” 

The late Condé Nast was still 
another example. At the time I 
knew him best, he told me that, 
although he had been worth 
$17,000,000, he was Ahen dead 
broke and, indeed, owed Harrison 
Williams $4,000,000. But he, too, 
lived in a duplex penthouse_ on 
Park Avenue and gave lovely 
parties, for which hundreds of gar- 
denias were brought from the 
florist’s and stuck, one by one, into” 
boxes around his terrace to form 
solid clusters that looked as if they 
were growing there, sort of like the 
tulip fields in Holland, only gar- 
denias, of course. Naturally, they 
were all dead by morning, but 
they certainly looked pretty while 
they lasted. 

Sometimes I used to wonder how 
he managed to do it all without any 
money, and if Harrison Williams 
ever took a look at all those gar- 
denias and said, “Hey! Don’t for- 
get you owe me four million.” 

All you have to do is mention 
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taxes to one of the rich, and he 
starts to gibber about actual pov- 
erty. Not one of them, apparently, 
has a nickel left after paying taxes. 
They can’t afford to pay their ser- 
vants; they can’t afford to open 
their country houses; they can’t af- 
ford to take trips; they can’t afford 
to run their yachts. They leave you 
with the feeling that practically 
anyone who earns a small regular 
stipend is financially better off. It is 
very discouraging, because they 
take away from you all incentive 
to go out and earn a million or two 
for yourself. 

Sometimes rich people’s ideas of 
economy sound a little odd to the 
rest of us. I remember a pretty 
young woman who committed sui- 
cide in her swanky apartment on 
Central Park South some years ago. 
Since she was lovely, popular, gay 
and very fashionable, I was shocked 
to learn that she had killed herself 
because she had no money. At a 
party the week before I had ad- 
mired her dress, a simple black one. 
“TI had to pay $300 for it,” she said. 
“T couldn’t find a thing for less.” 
Since I, myself, was wearing a frock 
which had cost considerably less 
(Sears, Roebuck catalogue number 
L27K7215, shipping weight 10 oz.) , 
I felt for the moment as if I were 
what Mrs. Edna Woolman Chase, 
the editor of Vogue, referred to as 
“the little $49.50 woman.” (It was 
at an editorial conference and she 
said, very seriously, “Remember, 
we are not appealing to the little 
$49.50 woman!” ) 

In my set, when you are broke, 
you move to a cheaper apartment. 
So when I was told that lack of 
money was the immediate cause of 
this young woman’s tragic death, I 
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asked, “If she was so broke, why 
did she live at Hampshire House?” 

My informant looked at me 
scornfully. “After all,” he replied, 
“she just had one room there.” 

Unlike the rest of us, who have 
to pay our way, the insolvent rich 
are always getting things for free— 
free theater tickets, free drinks, free 
automobiles, free hotel suites. Years 
ago, the press agent for the Central 
Park Casino, then an elegant and 
expensive New York night club, 
told me that people like Barbara 
Hutton were constantly calling 
him up and arranging to bring large 
parties of friends “on the cuff.” 
Of course, Barbara was then a 
young girl who had inherited only 
a few of her millions, so perhaps 
she figured that “a million saved is 
a million earned.” 

The press agent of the St. Regis 
Maisonette Russe told me that al- 
most every night of the week she 
had famous and fashionable social- 
ites dining and wining away to 
their hearts’ content, and all on the 
house. The idea is supposed to be 
that the clubs should let the rich 
in free, because then the common 
people like you and me will pay 
through the nose for the privilege 
of watching them. 

Randolph Churchill, who pre- 
sumably might be able to afford to 
pay, once reportedly wrote to Noel 
Coward asking for two free tickets 
to the latter’s current London show. 
Coward sent back one ticket, with 
a note which said: “If you have a 
friend, let me know.” 

Yes, there seems to be a funny 
thing about money. The more you 
have of it, the less you think you 
have of it. This rule applies not 
only to out-and-out millionaires. I 








POOR MILLIONAIRES, THEY HAVENT GOT A NICKEL 


am always reading about movic 
stars who earn fabulous salaries, 
but what good does it do them 
when they have to spend it all? 
They have to buy clothes and 


jewels and cars and expensive 
homes, poor things, so naturally 


they have little or nothing left. 

Of course, if you, too, have to 
pay rent, buy clothes, eat meals 
—and so wind up with nothing 
left—it should encourage you to 
realize that you are practically in 


PHILOSOPHY ON THE HALF-SHELL 


@ THE RUSTIC was asked by a city preacher to what denomination 
the farmer answered thoughtfully, 
“there’s three roads comin’ here to town—the long road, the 
short road, and the swamp road—but when I get to town with 
a load of grain, they don’t say to me, ‘Clem, which road did you come 
by?’ but ‘Clem, is your wheat good?’” 


he belonged. “Well, sir,” 


“Five dollars a week,” 
That’s three dollars extra.” 


by a mean-looking bull. 
“Say,” he called to the farmer, 
“Well,” 


“No thanks, ma’am,” 
much I could do without.” 


@ “How MucH,” the writer asked, “will you charge me for a month's board 
while I gather material for my new country novel?” 
said the farmer, “unless we have to talk dialect. 


@ A crry cnap had a trepidation or two as he was crossing a field occupied 


“is that bull safe?” 
the farmer replied, “he’s a heap safer than you are just now.” 


@ THE OLD VERMONTER was asked if he'd met his new neighbor. 
we've howdied,” he said, “hut we ain’t shook.” 


™@ A GANGLY COWHAND was browsing through a department store in Tulsa. 
Finally a clerk approached and asked him if she could be of service. 


he drawled. “I reckon not. I ain’t never seen so 


the same boat with the poor rich. 

I remember a period when a 
friend and I used to dine at a cafe- 
teria. For dessert we would have 
the prune whip because it was five 
cents cheaper than the apple pic 
Invariably, one or the other of us 
would say, “You think we’re hard 
up? Ha! Poor old Charlie Schwab 
hasn’t got a nickel.” 

It always cheered us up. We and 
the rich had something in common: 
we were all indigent together! #8 





—Anna Hermann 


—Charles A. Gabriel 


—Alma H. Gentry 


“Well, 
—Ben Green 


—Vera Badnik 


@ A MAN WHO LOOKED unmistakably like a gentleman of the soil sat 
down in the train next to a pretty young woman. He noticed that she 
kept fighting a losing battle to keep her skirt down over her knees. After 
a last, desperate and futile yank, she darted him a furtive glance.” 
“Don’t stretch your calico, ma’am,” said the rustic. “My weakness is 


horses.” —Bart McCoy 














Weel the Hs 


The name is familiar, but can you place the face? 


Mrs. Million-dollar-spectacle. In movie- 
land, she’s known as Mrs. Cecil DeMille 


" 


Mrs. Maestro. At home she plays host- 
cess to famed conductor Arturo Toscanini 
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Mrs. Philadelphia-Athletics. Cornelius re- 
fers to her as plain Mrs. McGillicudy 


Mrs. Stalin’s-bright-boy. In the U.S.S.R. 
she is comrade Molotov’s loving mate 











@ wIVEs OF FAMOUS men do exist, 
even if they never make head- 
lines. Mr. Celebrity gets his face 
all over the public prints—but what 
about Mrs. Celebrity? What does 
she look like? Out of dozens of 
cases of ignored wives, we’ve as- 
sembled this bouquet of orchids for 
seven ladies who bear world-famous 
names. Recognize them? 


Mrs. Come-with-me-to-the-Casbah. She’s 
the “little woman” to .Mr. Charles Boyer 





; i Bot: 
Mrs. I-shall-return. She acts as first lady 
to the U.S. Army’s General MacArthur 





Why Isa 


Vegetarian? 
BY LAWRENCE GALTON 


A medical reporter’s report 
on the fabulous cult which 
claims 3,000,000 Americans 


@ ir you pon’t watch out, the 


vegetarians may get you. They 
(7. finally got a reluctant Fred Allen. 


At the time, Mr. A. was having 
a little trouble, not only with radio 
vice-presidents but with his health 
in general and his blood:pressure in 
particular. Scenting a potential con- 
vert, the vegetarians went into 
immediate action. 

Mr. Allen was bombarded with 
letters and literature assuring him 
that a vegetarian diet would firmly 
anchor his soaring hypertension. He 
was informed, moreover, that es- 
chewing meat would make a new 
man of him. There were invitations 
to forums and seminars at which he 
would learn, in clear detail, why all 
this—and even more—was so. In 
self-defense, Allen wrote a protest: 

“A young man, with a sprig of 
broccoli sticking out of his pocket 
(a junior vegetarian no doubt), ar- 
rivéd at my musty quarters bearing 
tidings. I am not equipped to dis- 
cuss blood pressure with you. I do 





not think that the carrot will re- 
place the scalpel.” 


A little later, considering the 
boast that many of the smartest 
animals are vegetarians, Allen ri- 
posted: “If the animals had been 
smart enough to find a way to kill 
people they might be meat-caters. 
If the human race was supposed to 
eat nothing but vegetables, why 
didn’t Noah take two lima beans 
into the Ark?” 

Undaunted, the vegetarians con- 
tinued their campaign. And, as 
they proudly relate, Allen finally 
succumbed and, in one week on a 
vegetable diet, his blood pressure 
fell to normal. 

Not including the recalcitrant 
Mr. Allen there are 3,000,000 vege- 
tarians in the United States and 
many millions more abroad, mak- 
ing up one of the world’s most 
fabulous cults. 

Some ple are vegetarians 
through religion—Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists, Catholic Trappist Fathers 
and Hindus, for example, all believe 
in some form of abstention. But 
many become non-meat-eaters 
through non-sectarian conversion. 
It’s a proud vegetarian boast that, 
although the American Meat Insti- 
tute is a sworn enemy, the cult now 
includes a number of butchers— 
refugees who, in illness, tried a non- 
meat diet, were cured and have 
stuck to it, even though they still 
hack away at their trade. 


Some vegetarians are content if 
they just avoid meat. There are 
lacto-ovo-vegetarians who, in addi- 
tion to fruits and vegetables, use 
milk, eggs and cheese. But there are 
others who stick strictly to vege- 
tables, fruits and nuts. There are 


even fruitarians who survive en- 
tirely on fruits. 

And there are some vegetarians 
so strict that they will have nothing 
to do with anything—food or other- 
wise—which derives from animals. 
About 1,000 in this country won't 
even wear shoes, because leather is 
animal matter. 

Vegetarianism is more than just 
a dietary cult. A major tenet, of 
course, is that meats produce 
poisons bad for humans and that 
vegetables are just what the human 
system needs, being indeed even 
better than medicines for illness. 

But vegetarians believe that there 
are also ethical and moral grounds 
for leaving animals alone. And how 
important they consider these 
grounds was illustrated about three 

ago in the instance of Bernard 


years 
Shaw and his alleged heresy. 

The British ciemaia today’s 
most celebrated living vegetarian. 
A nonagenarian proof for vegetar- 
ians of what carrots can do for 
cerebral as well as physical vigor, 
he is also, however, an occasional 
problem child. Shaw, having a 
touch of anemia, was discovered— 
to the horror of his vegetarian con- 
freres—to be taking liver shots. A 
special mission from America was 
dispatched to make the great man 
realize better. The theme of the 
mission: if he were one properly, 
he wouldn’t need shots. Shaw gave 
up the shots. 

His latest and most grievous of- 
fense violated vegetarianism’s firm 
conviction that while animals may 
be dumb, outside of intelligence 
they’re not unlike man. They care 
for their young, suffer strug- 
gle to maintain life. If, therefore, 
it is a crime to kill a human, it is 
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similarly a crime to kill an animal. 

And vegetarians point to the 
Bible for confirmation. There’s the 
first chapter of Genesis in which 
God specifically tells man to eat the 
herbs and fruits of trees. And, in 
the last chapter of Isaiah: “He that 
killeth an ox is the same as if he 
had killed a man.” 

Yet, in the face of all this, G. B. S. 
delivered himself publicly of the 
heretical opinion that it was all 
right to kill animals for sport or 
style, just so long as the killing was 
painless and the flesh was not eaten. 

This was too much and Shaw 
was promptly read out of the vege- 
tarian movement. Results, the cult 
members say with some satisfaction, 
were prompt. Although Shaw had 
practiced vegetarianism for 50 years 
without bothering to become an of- 
ficial member of the society, now, 
full of contrition, he is said to have 


rushed around and joined up with 
the London Vegetarian Society. 


Of course, Shaw, if he had 
wished, could have offered argu- 
ments against the Biblical injunc- 
tion quoted above—arguments right 
from the Bible, too—just as a cer- 
tain Thomas Gaines did. 

An ex-vegetarian, Gaines ac- 
knowledged that when he was a 
vegetarian he used to go around 
and lord it over others, including 
his own family, quoting Scriptures 
about the sin of killing poor dumb 
animals. One day his wife said: 
“Why don’t you read Genesis 4, the 
second to the fifth verse?” 

Mr. Gaines did and made this 
startling discovery: 

“And Abel was a keeper of sheep, 
but Cain was a tiller of the ground, 
and in the process of time, it came 
to pass that Cain brought of the 
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fruits of the ground and an offering 
unto the Lord and Abel, he also 
brought of the firstling of his flock, 
and the fat thereof, and the Lord 
had respect unto Abel and to his 
offering, but unto Cain and to his 
offering he had not respect, and 
Cain was very wroth and his coun- 
tenance fell.” 

At this indication of what the 
Lord thinks of vegetables, as Mr. 
Gaines puts it, “My countenance 
fell too.” Soon he wasn’t a vege- 
tarian any longer. 

Meat-eaters also delight in toss- 
ing into any debate another apt 
passage from Genesis: “. ... every 
moving thing, every living thing 
that creeps upon the earth shall be 
meat for you, even as I have given 
you all the things.” 

This kind of skirmishing extends 
to other vegetarian arguments. 
There is the matter of what meat- 
eating does to the human charac- 
ter even before the meat is eaten. 

Not long ago, John Maxwell, an 
86-year-old Chicago restaurateur, 
naturopathic physician and the 
Vegetarian Party’s 1948 Presiden- 
tial candidate, noted with utmost 
solemnity: “Here is a bunch of 
turkeys, three or four hundred of 
them. The girl in the family feeds 
them every day. They come flying 
to her arms, they love her, they 
have trusted her and yet some dark 
night, she and her dad go out and 
murder the whole bunch of these 
turkeys, save those that are reserved 
for breeding purposes. There is a 
lot of treachery here.” 

No less treacherous to Dr. Max- 
well is the 4-H boy who raises and 
grows up with a young bull which 
trusts him, then brings it to the 
Chicago stockyards for a price. 





WHY IS A VEGETARIAN ? 


But, beyond this, vegetarians 
claim, man’s character actually suf- 
fers when he eats meat. Human life 
being as complex as it is, it is dif- 
ficult to get a good character com- 
parison between meat-eater and 
vegetarian. But, say the vegetari- 
ans, the animal kingdom offers 
some worthwhile comparisons. 

It’s the plant-eating animals— 
the cow, the horse—which, vege- 
tarians point out, are the mild and 
gentle ones, man’s servants. Car- 
nivorous animals—the lion, the 
tiger—on the other hand, are surly 
beasts, vicious and treacherous. 

So convinced are some vegetar- 
ians of meat’s evil influence on 
character that they try to turn their 
dogs into vegetarians. No dog has 
yet been quoted on how he regards 
this or on its effect upon him. 

But the skeptics howl that the 
dog got to be “man’s best friend” 
long before anybody thought of 
putting him on a meatless diet, that 
in numerous instances the “gentle” 
bull, no meat-eater, has gored man, 
and that the stallion, another ab- 
stainer, has been known to trample 
his rider. 

When it comes to human exam- 
ples, skeptics gleefully point out 
that Hitler and Mussolini were 
vegetarians. But vegetarians have 
looked into the matter thoroughly 
and determined to their satisfac- 
tion that both dictators had been 
forced into meatless membership 
by evil deeds which upset their 
stomachs and gave them both ulcers 
—and that Hitler was fond of pigs’ 
knuckles. 


ASIDE FROM CHARACTER, vege- 
tarians offer many arguments to 
show that meat is no good for man 


on a physical basis and that people 
who don’t eat meat live longer, are 
more vigorous and are spared ills 
that plague meat-eaters. 

Jacques Romano, a chemist, and 
at 86 a spry, youthful-looking and 
vigorous vegetarian, points out that 
from the very structure of man’s 
body nature didn’t intend him to 
be a meat-eater. 

All carnivorous animals, Romano 
declares, from dog to lion, have 
short intestines while herbivorous 
animals’ intestines run about 25 
per cent longer—because vegetables 
take longer to be digested. There’s 
also the fact that carnivorous ani- 
mals do their perspiring through 
their tongues, while herbivorous 
ones breathe through their skins. 
Moreover, meat-eating animals lap 
water while herbivorous ones sip it. 

So, says Romano, if man had 
been meant to be a meat-eater, he 
would (1) have shorter intestines; 
(2) perspire through his tongue; 
(3) lap water. 

Vegetarians delight in telling 
how. Ferdinand de Lesseps, the en- 
gineer who planned and built the 
Suez Canal, was overawed by the 
hard work done by the Arabs. Liv- 
ing on dates and wheat cakes, they 
completely outclassed the beef-fed 
Englishmen working on the proj- 
ect. de Lesseps was so impressed 
he too became a vegetarian. 

Interviewing vegetarians I heard 
some startling claims. Cultists point 
to a survey in which people in 
North China, most of them vege- 
tarians, were found to rarely suffer 
from stomach cancer, while those 
in South China, where the dict is 
different, were frequently victims of 
both stomach and liver cancer. 

One high vegetarian official told 
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me emphatically that vegetarians 
never contract cancer. He claimed 
to possess statements from British 
doctors who practiced in certain 
parts of India where meat is not 
eaten and who hever saw there a 
case of malignant disease. 

Medical men dismiss such claims 
as unscientific. Even assuming that 
people in North China and India 
who don’t eat meat have less can- 
cer, it might be, for example, be- 
cause they don’t live long enough 
to get it. Perhaps the tuberculosis 
rate is so high or the incidence of 
other diseases so great that can- 
cer doesn’t get a chance to develop. 

The debate gets more acrimoni- 
ous when vegetarians explain their 
theories on why meat is bad. 

Flesh, they say, breaks down in 
the body and forms necrones and 
other end products which are poi- 
sonous and are factors in producing 
such diseases as arthritis, kidney 
trouble, heart disease, cance. and 
hardening of the arteries. 

What are “necrones”? 

“It is-a term,” Dr. Joseph D. 
Wassersug of Tufts Medical School 
wrote recently, “coined solely to 
frighten the unwary or repulse the 
sensitive because of its connotations 
of ‘death.’ Neither in Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary nor in the 
American Unabridged Medical 
Dictionary can the word ‘necrones’ 
be found. It has no place in com- 
mon usage or medical parlance. It 
exists only in the imagination of 
vegetarians.” 

Dr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, an- 
thropologist and Arctic explorer, is 
a special bete noire for the vege- 
tarians. Some years ago, Stefans- 
son undertook to live in the Arctic, 
in hot and cold weather, on noth- 
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ing but meat, fat and water, exclud- 
ing everything that the vegetarians 
claim is necessary to health and 
eating only what they consider 
poisonous. Stefansson not only suc- 
ceeded in living through the ordeal 
but remained in rugged health. 

More recently, Drs. A. J. Carlson 
and Frederick Hoelzel of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago performed care- 
fully controlled experiments to 
study the effects of omnivorous (all 
foods) and vegetarian diets on the 
growth and longevity of rats. 

The scientists reported dramatic 
differences in health and longevity 
in favor of the rats fed all foods. 
They lived significantly longer and 
reached weights 30 to 35 per cent 
greater than the average weight of 
their parents, while the vegetarian 
rats weighed less than did their 
parents on the average. 

While this may be regarded as 
a bitter pill for vegetarians to swal- 
low, they can and do seize some 
eomfort from another fact that 
emerged from the experiments: 
that old vegetarian rats didn’t de- 
velop skin diseases or lose their hair 
as did old omnivorous rats. 

It’s when it comes to some of the 
specific therapeutic values claimed 
for vegetables that doctors snort the 
loudest. Among such claims: 

That cucumbers are good for 
skin disease and the complexion. 

That celery is a nerve sedative 
excellent in such ailments as sci- 
atica, tic douloreux and herpes 
zoster (shingles) . 

That garlic is good for lung con- 
ditions, including tuberculosis. 

That lentils, beans and peas are 
fine for melancholia, hypochondria, 
depressed mental states, and psy- 
choneuroses. 





WHY IS A VEGETARIAN ? 


All teld, modern science espouses 
the cause of the balanced diet. And, 
because of that, many doctors are 
actually grateful to vegetarians for 
their role in popularizing use of 
vegetables. To the extent that they 
have increased their consumption, 
along with meats and other foods, 
vegetarians have made a contribu- 
tion to better health. 

This, however, is faint praise to 
the vegetarians who stick staunchly 
to their claims that meats are bad 
and vegetables ideal, and that the 
scientific scoffing of today will 
change to appreciation tomorrow 
as scientists, in their plodding fash- 


ion, uncover new evidence that will 
bear out the vegetarians. 

There are many plans for ex- 
pansion of vegetarian ranks. At a 
recent convention in Genéva, Wis- 
consin, 300 delegates from Sweden, 


Holland, Denmark, England and 
France met with their American 
confreres and decided to coordinate 
all vegetarians everywhere. 
Vegetarians hope, too, to set up 
a headquarters near the United Na- 
tions center in New York which 
will serve as a world-wide sounding 
board. They are also planning re- 
gional centers across the country to 
radiate vegetarianism and build a 
greater following in America. 
There’s also the political front. 


DON’T TELEGRAPH—WRITE! 


In 1948, the Vegetarian Party put 
up a slate headed by John Max- 
well, its Presidential candidate. 

Unfortunately —or fortunately, 
depending upon the way you look 
at it—Maxwell didn’t garner many 
votes. As one political commentator 
noted, it’s just too bad that steers 
can’t vote, otherwise Maxwell might 
so easily have won the state of 
Texas. Maxwell and the vegetar- 
ians are unperturbed, however. 
There’s 1952 ahead. And, at 86, 
Maxwell is merely in the prime of 
his vegetarian youth. 

When he does become President, 
the plan is to make the most im- 
portant job in Washington the post 
of Secretary of Agriculture. This 
key office holder will be a vege- 
tarian and will have the duty of 
persuading Americans away from 
meat and convincing farmers that 
they ought to turn all steers, swine 
and such out to pasture. 

“I wouldn’t expect anyone to 
stop eating meat if I were elected,” 
Maxwell has said, “but I would try 
hard to persuade them.” 

Considering that Maxwell is re- 
puted to have trained an English 
setter to live happily as a vegetar- 
ian, with never even a sidelong 
glance at a beef bone, his abilities 
as a persuader are not to be dis- 
missed lightly. ae 





@ THE FOOTBALL COACH had on the team a promising-looking player who 
was slightly lacking in football sense, and obviously more interested in 
sentiment than football. Hoping to stimulate him to successful effort, on 
the day of the big game he sent the student a wire reading: 
COUNTING ON YOU TO WIN. WILL BE HOPING YOU WON'T FAIL ME. MARY 

The coach watched while the player read the wire and tossed it im- 
patiently to the locker-room floor. 

“It’s a trick,” he heard him mutter. “Mary can’t use a typewriter!” 


—Frances Rodman 
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Fashion on Wheels 


@ 4 MAN CAN’T BUY a new hat 
every week, but he can, at least, 
think of buying a new car every 
year; for thanks to industry genius, 
new styles roll out yearly with ex- 
citing regularity. What started out 
as an effort to keep up with new 
engineering developments, when 


R. E. Olds put the first commer- 
cial car on the roads in 1895, soon 
became an effort to keep up with 
a national desire to get into a new 
gas-buggy at every opportunity. 
This look at a half-century of Olds- 
mobiles is, in a way, a history of 
our changing tastes. 
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i aa from Behind 
The Iron Curtain 


BY BENNETT CERF 


@ Rupyarp Kipiinc once designated Russia as “the bear that walks 
like a man.” Today, he’d probably substitute the word “scare” for 
“bear.” The obvious aim of Soviet propaganda is to paralyze its satel- 
lites and enemies with fear and confusion. However, a few brave souls 
in the border states have refused to have their wit frightened out of 
them. Their jibes are circulated at the risk of the tellers’ lives, and 
then smuggled through chinks in the Iron Curtain. From Prague 
and Budapest have come these illuminating stories in the past months: 





A JANITOR in a once-fashionable 
apartment house in Prague padded 
through the halls one night in his 
bedroom slippers, banging on doors 
but reassuring the tenants, “It’s not as 
bad as you think, comrades! It’s just 
that the building is burning down.” 


AN URCHIN in Slovakia was being 
catechized by a Soviet inspector. “Who 
is your father?” queried the inspector. 
“The incomparable Stalin,” proclaimed 
the boy. “And your mother?” “The 
incomparable Soviet Union,” came the 
parroted reply. The inspector allowed 
himself the shadow of a smile, and 
asked, “What would you like to be 
when you grow up?” The urchin 
answered fervently, “An orphan.” 


A Bupapest merchant, traveling 
through Russia and bordering states, 
sent his friends a series of tell-tale 
cards. The first read “Greetings from 
Free Moscow,” the second, “Greetings 
from Free Warsaw,” the third, “Greet- 
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ings from Free Prague.” Then there 
was a month’s silence, after which 
a final message arrived, postmarked 
Paris. This one read, “Greetings from 
Free Rabinowitz.” 


THREE PRISONERS at a labor camp 
in Czechoslovakia engaged in surrep- 
titious converse. Whispered the first 
prisoner, “I’m here because I was 
suspected of being in sympathy with 
Radak.” The second reported, “I’m 
here because I was said to be plotting 
against Radak.” The third prisoner 
said, “I’m Radak.” 


AN OLD conort of Benes and Mas- 
aryk in Prague, undone by the events 
of the past two years, decided to com- 
mit suicide. The police had confiscated 
his revolver and he didn’t have enough 
ration stamps for a rope, so he walked 
to the city hall and screamed at the 
guards, “Down with Stalin! Let’s 
drive the Russian swine out of our 
beloved fatherland.” He figured 








would be shot. The guards, however, 
threw down their machine guns 
cried, “Hurrah! Hurrah! The Ameri- 
cans have arrived!” 


In Hunaary, everybody listens to 
foreign radio broadcasts, at the risk 
of incurring the vast displeasure of 
the authorities. To date, there is no 
law against the practice, but still no- 
body takes unnecessary chances. A 
stranger accosted a policeman in Buda- 
pest one evening and asked what time 
it was. The policeman didn’t bother 
consulting his watch. He looked up 
at a row of flats and announced, “It’s 
exactly 8:30.” “Remarkable,” said the 
stranger. “How did you do it?” “Very 
simple,” answered the policeman. 
“They're closing their windows. The 
London program must be coming on.” 


THE COMMISSIONER in charge of 
public housing in Warsaw had been 
ordered to economize. In his report 
he declared proudly, “We estimate that 
in the past six months we have saved 
23,000,000 bricks, 500,000 panes of 
glass, and 13,000,000 hours of labor.” 
“Excellent,” beamed the chief. “How 
many houses did you build?” “None,” 
said the commissioner. “That’s how 
we economized.” 


A MOVIE PRODUCER in Prague sought 
official sanction for a picture based 
on the life of Adolf Hitler. “Are you 
insane?” cried a commissar. “Hitler 
invaded Russia without provocation, 
destroyed hundreds of our cities, and 
killed millions of our comrades. And 
you want to glorify him on the screen?” 
The producer was conciliatory. “So he 
did do wrong in Russia. Can’t every- 








body make a little mistake now and 
then?” 


Comrape Petrov, Vice Commissar 
of the Bureau of Supply, explained to 
a grou of visiting ts in Mos- 
cow, * there’s food in the villages 
and none in the cities—like today, 
alas—we call that Right Deviation. 
Should we ever reach the point where 
there was food in the cities and none 
in the villages, that would be Left 
Deviation.” A puzzled guest from 
Czechoslovakia interrupted, “What if 
there were food in both the cities 
and the —— “That, Comrade,” 
snapped the Vice Commissar, “would 
be Capitalist Propaganda.” 


Storrs permwinc the intelligence of 
Soviet emissaries are legion. The one 
i like best concerns the Russian dele- 
gate all dolled up im a frock coat 
(appropriated) who drove his fine 
horse and carriage (also appropriated ) 
up to a Prague café, and told the pro- 
prietor, “My horse is thirsty. Eive 
him a bucketful of your best cognac.” 
It took 14 bottles of cognac to fill the 
bucket. The horse lapped it up with 
obvious relish. “He’s still thirsty,” de- 
cided the Russian. “I think he can 
take about another half-bucketful.” 
The horse consumed this too and the 
Russian then asked, “What do I owe 
you?” “Twenty-one bottles of fine 
cognac are not cheap,” said the pro- 
prietor. “Your bill amounts to 9,000 


crowns. I think a man who runs up 
a bill like that deserves something 
on the house. What will you have, 
sir?” “Who me?” said the Russian in 
astonishment. “I can’t drink, you _ 
I'm driving.” 
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Things are still pretty rough for a Negro in the South, 
but liberal whites have high hopes. Here a Mississippi 
white man looks at Negro prejudice in his hometown, and 
comes up with the shocking surprise that something is 
happening to old-fashioned segregation in the Deep South 


Pictures for PAGEANT by Bern Keating 
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@ 1 SUPPOSE INTELLIGENT WHITE 
Northerners, who have a curious ad- 
diction to labels, will call me a 
liberal white Southerner. I suppose 
I am. What’s more, I am Deep 
South. My home is in Greenville, 
Mississippi—a state which is almost 
50 per cent Negro. 

On a recent trip North, I got 
into so many discussions about the 
Negro Problem in the South that 
when I got home I couldn’t help 
going out to have a good look at 
my hometown—as good a place 
as any south of the Mason-Dixon 
line to study the Negro Problem. 

First, let me say, for a South- 
ener, segregation and discrimina- 
tion are two different things. North- 
erners tend to use the words as 


though they were synonymous. 
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There is no denying that segrega- 
tion is often the weapon used to 
enforce discrimination. But virtu- 
ally all of the South’s liberals who 
are fighting for justice for the 
Negro refuse to attack the prin- 
ciple of segregation, provided Ne- 
groes are given equal facilities. And 
they see no prospect of segregation 
passing for a long, long time. 

This insistence on the possibility 
of fair treatment inside the frame- 
work of segregated society raises the 
question of what segregation is: 
where does it leave off and where 
does discrimination begin? 

Let me concede right from the 
start that discrimination does exist 
in the South. Taboos against the 
Negro still do flourish. The Negro’s 
life and opportunities are not the 








Negroes can try clothing on in white stores, but cannot share white beauty parlors 


same as the white man’s. But most 
Southerners of even the most lib- 
eral persuasion hold that these 
discriminations can be relieved 
without abolishing segregation. And 
it is on this point, of course, that 
the Negro’s friends from North 
and South clash so violently that 
they become bitter enemies, while 
working for the same cause. 

And the joke is, while champions 
are quarreling about segregation, 
the outlines of the institution itself 
—under the impact of war, court 
decisions, economic pressures, labor 
shortages and the rearing of new 
generations—are melting, flowing 
together, becoming vague and soft 
at the edges. Today Jim Crow is a 
bewildering hodgepodge of amarz- 
ing paradoxes. 


Item: Negroes and whites work 
together, but can’t play together 

Though, of course, job oppor- 
tunities for Negroes in the South 
are limited (where are they not?), 
many of the jobs they do hold are 
barely touched by segregation. On 
farms and construction jobs, in 
factories and warehouses, Negroes 
and whites labor side by side with 
little thought of race during work- 
ing hours. BUT—during lunch 
hours the same men who worked 
hand in hand a few minutes before 
are separatéd by insurmountable 
barriers; in the ing the same 
men who sweated out mutual prob- 
lems go home to neighborhoods 
separated by unequivocal taboos. 
On the job, a white man and a 
Negro will together construct a 
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house. BU T— if it is a white man’s 
house, the Negro will never enter 
the front door. If it is a Negro’s 
house, few white men will ever 
address a letter to it with the title 
“Mister” on the envelope. 


Item: Housing is segregated, 
but the line is often mythical 

There isn’t a city in the US. 
which can point to an area where 
Negroes and whites build homes 
side by side without causing, at 
least, the raising of eyebrows. The 
South, by tradition and often also 
by law, maintains Negro ghettoes. 
BU T— in Greenville, in addition to 
strictly segregated areas, there is a 
new development where white and 
Negro families live side by side with 
no indication of segregation what- 
soever. In many a Southern town 
residential districts of all classes may 
blend at the edges so effectively 
that segregation becomes only a 
word. 

Sull, there ‘are towns in Florida 
where local practice forbids Ne- 
groes to appear on public streets in 
white sections after dark. 

When I lived in West Palm 
Beach, a Negro was subject to 
arrest unless he stood motionless 
under a street light in the white 
area until a Negro taxicab picked 
him up and took him home. 


Item: Jim Crow is rampant, 
but not for children 


All over the South, Negro and 
white children play together with 
little consciousness of race. Jim 
Crow is more than 12 years old, 
never less. On plantations an old 
custom assigns, as a playmate to a 
white child. a slightly older Negro, 
who understands that while he is 
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Busses are still notoriously Jim Crow 








me. 


Money is no object, beauty is Jim Crow Seating in movies is strictly Jim Crow 
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a companion, he is also charged 
with responsibility. They share 
meals together, nap together, catch 
crawdads together ; yet all the while 
the Negro child is not only a friend 
but also a guardian—a fluid, para- 
doxical combination of comrade- 
ship and servitude. 


Item: While children play to- 
gether, they don’t learn together 

White parents, in Mississippi as 
well as elsewhere in the South, feel 
that if schools were not segregated, 
Negro children would, by sheer 
numbers, dominate mixed classes, 
and the pace and tone of education 
would be dragged down by what 
is called the “slower Negro minds.” 
This has led to the doctrine of 
separate but equal facilities for 
Negroes. Most “separate-but-equal” 











Negroes use white doctors, but nurses must be Negro, waiting rooms must be separate 


schools for Negroes in the South 
are still travesties on justice. BUT 
—in Greenville, at least, white con- 
sciences have been aroused and 
some new schools have been and 
are being built for Negro children. 
Being newer than the existing white 
schools, the Negro schools are 
cleaner, better, more beautiful to 
look at, and in many ways more 
efficient. 


Item: Negroes may patronize 
white stores, but not white bar- 
ber shops 

One of the most amazing and 
little-recognized paradoxes of segre- 
gation I found in Greenville was 
the fact that while Negro patrons 
may go to white ready-to-wear 
stores, be waited on by white clerks 
and try on clothing on an equal 
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Jim Crow is most rabid at swimming 








In diners white and Negro friends can eat together—if separated by sufficient space 


basis with white customers, they 
cannot ever under any circum- 
stances patronize a white beauty 
parlor or barbershop where combs 
and brushes are sterilized. 


Item: Negroes cannot sit with 
whites, but they can stand with 
them 


The business of preventing the 
seating side-by-side of the races has 
produced oddities everywhere. In 
railroad stations, there are separate 
waiting rooms for whites and Ne- 
groes. BU'T—on Pullman cars, be- 
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cause of a Supreme Court ruling, 
they may sit side-by-side; yet sub- 
terfuge, legal evasions, traditional 
taboos and force of habit prevent 
them from doing so even while they 
are riding in the same cars. Rigid 
segregation in transportation, how- 
ever, still does exist on busses to the 
ridiculous extent that Negroes may 
be crammed into a Jim Crow sec- 
tion while whites have more seats 
than they know what to do with. 

One paradox in segregation, I 
have found, reduces everybody to 
surprise stutters, when it is called 








In Greenville, nobody noticed that Negroes and whites are mding elevators together 


to their attention. Negroes and 
whites, all over the South, are, of 
course, strictly separated at outdoor 
football games and other sports 
events. They are relegated to sepa- 
rate entrances and sections in thea- 
ters, if they share the same theater 
at all. BUT—in office buildings 
anyone on any day can find Ne- 
groes and whites crammed together 
flesh-to-flesh in crowded elevators. 


Item: Negroes and whites may 
not eat together; they often do 


Virtually all over the South eat- 


ing with a Negro is for a white man 
unthinkable. Rabid Negro baiters 
will tell you that if you eat with a 
Negro, the next thing you know 
you will be inviting him into your 
home, and from there it is only a 
short step toward finding him ask- 
ing for your daughter’s hand in 
marriage. 

Segregation, that gesture toward 
custom and traditign, is brought to 
its most delicate symbolic per- 
fection in those smalltown Busy 
Bee Cafes with separate counters 
or sections of counters for the two 
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races. In such places you can sec 
the two races eating in full view of 
each other with only a mythical line 
sepatating them, while they heat- 
edly discuss the local ball team’s 
chances in the Boll Weevil League. 
The separation is almost non-exist- 
ent. BUT—all patrons, Negro and 
white, would be mortally shocked 
if a member of either race were to 
sit on the wrong side of the invisible 
line to gobble his food and talk 
with his friends of the other race. 


THESE ARE ONLY a few of the par- 
adoxes of segregation and separation 
which exist in the South. Actually 
they are endless, being compound- 
ed, re-arranged, intertwined accord- 
ing to the differently evolving tradi- 
tions of individual towns and cities. 

And so the intellectual who 
argues about segregation is talking 
about one thing to a Northerner— 
who confuses it with discrimination 

-and another thing to a South- 
erner, who sees little or no discrim- 
ination in segregation. 

Is it any wonder that racial dis- 
cussions invariably wind up in a 
whirlwind of empty and violent 
rhetoric, when everybody uses the 
same words to mean entirely dif- 
ferent things? 

Perhaps reports such as this can 
clear away some of the confusion 
by helping men of good will on 
both sides to understand each other. 
With understanding, there may 
come more respect and less heat. 
Even without complete agreement 
on the basic justice of segregation 
itself, Northerners and Southerners 
can together attack the worst sins 
of discrimination—and stop wast- 
ing their strength grappling sense- 
lessly one with the other. a6 
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We 
Wrestled 
A Python 


BY WILLARD PRICE 


It took 35 jungle-hardened men 


— and a squealing pig — to 
subdue this monstrous reptile 


® one pay in the big timber near 
Lasang, on the island of Minda- 
nao in the Philippines, I was 
watching Filipino lumberjacks pre- 
paring to fell a 200-foot apitong 
tree when I glimpsed out of the 
corner-of my eye something yellow 
projecting from a hole in the 
ground. 

It was the huge, terrible head. of 
a python. 

The Philippine Constabulary 
lieutenant who was with ine saw it 
too and drew his revolver. But a 
little lumber foreman said: 

“Wait. Let’s get it alive. The 
Tokyo Zoo will buy it.” 

He called some of his men— 
pint-sized little fellows compared 
with the husky lumberjacks of the 
Canadian woods, but quite as able. 
Under his orders, they dislodged a 
toolshed from its foundations and 
set it down near the hole. Then he 
put a strong noose in the end of a 








line, and we waited, with our eyes 
glued on the hole. 

But the python now staged the 
first of a series of surprises. Our at- 
tention was so firmly riveted upon 
the hole before us that it took us 
some time to become aware that a 
man on a nearby flatcar was franti- 
cally signaling to us. He tried to 
shout but was too paralyzed with 
fear to get it out. He seemed to be 
pointing behind us. 

We wheeled around to face the 
python emerging from another hole 
that had been concealed in the 
grass. He scrutinized us with what 
might have been a sardonic grin. 
Then the foreman came to life, ran 
up to within a few feet of the snake, 
and dropped the noose over its 
head. Three of us leaped to the 
line and pulled with the foreman, 
but the line went scorching 


through our hands as the python 
retreated into his hole, taking the 
rope with him. 

Jt seemed unlikely that the ser- 
pent would give us another chance 
when the foreman had an idea. 

“Build a fire over one hole,”’ he 


suggested. “That will drive him 
out of the other one.” 

It seemed logical. It should work, 
provided we were dealing with a 
logical snake. We could not be too 
sure of that, for this snake had 
already departed from normal pro- 
cedure by occupying a hole. The 
python is arboreal. 

The men gathered sticks, stuffed 
them into and over the hole in the 
grass, and set them ablaze. Since it 
was early morning and even a 
tropical forest can be chilly before 
the sun has had a chance at it, we 
gathered appreciatively around the 
fire. We were just as well pleased 


to be on the safe side, leaving the 
foreman the duty of standing guard 
over the other hole 15 feet away, a 
fresh lasso in his hand. This time 
he had tied the end of his line 
securely to a tree. We hugged our 
fire, and watched the opposite hole. 

We were prepared for a thrill, 
but not the thrill we got. Suddenly, 
straight up through the flames be- 
fore us shot a great yellow head, 
drawing after it a brilliantly irides- 
cent green, blue and gold body. 
We scattered like leaves. The snake 
tumbled through the embers. 

Five men dropped upon the ser- 
pent’s body. They hardly impeded 
the big snake. Our customer was 
the python reticulatus, biggest of 
the pythons, and the longest and 
perhaps the strongest of all the 
world’s snakes. The anaconda ex- 
ceeds it in bulk and weight, but it 
is shorter. 

More men joined the struggle. 
The angry snake turned and hurled 
its head back toward its tormentors, 
its savage jaws wide open. AIl- 
though the python has no sting, 


depending mainly upon its power 


of constriction, it can inflict a ter- 
rible bite with its in-curved, needle- 
sharp teeth. And the fact that a 
python can swallow whole a large 
boar or 150-pound deer gives some 
notion of the size of its jaws. 

But the. foreman was handy with 
his noose and lassoed the head in 
mid-air. More men threw their 
weight upon the squirming body. 
The snake made desperate efforts 
to throw its coils about its enemies. 
It was 30 feet long and every inch 
back of the head was muscle. It 
kept 35 men actively engaged for 
two hours before all its coils were 
closed inside the toolshed. 
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Riding the flatcar from the 
woods back to the camp, the cap- 
tive thrashed about so powerfully 
in its narrow prison that we would 
not have been surprised to see the 
toolshed splintered. 

The train finally ground to a 
halt in the lumber camp beside a 
pier where a cargo ship for Japan 
was loading. The camp, fringing 
the shore of Davao Gulf, consisted 
of a sawmill, piers, and some 30 
houses and dormitories for the 
lumberjacks and their families. 

The camp turned out to watch 
the unloading of the toolshed full 
of live python. Men, women and 
children crowded around the flat- 
car. The captors of the big snake 
were lauded like war heroes. 

The shouts of congratulation 


changed to cries of horror when 
the toolshed, being hoisted from 


the flatcar, slipped, fell heavily on 
one corner, and split open. A yellow 
streak emerged from it and the 
screaming crowd stumbled over it- 
self in a wild effort to get out of 
the way. The men, taken by sur- 
prise and blocked by the crowd, 
stared dumbly as the big snake slid 
past a thatch house and disap- 
peared into the jungle. 

Then, suddenly, we were in hot 
pursuit. Reaching the edge of the 
woods, we caught a glimpse of the 
snake far ahead. We followed, 
sometimes going for minutes with- 
out seeing our quarry, then sighting 
a flash of sun on its gold-and-blue 
skin. Finally, baffled, we stopped 
to draw breath. 

Suddenly we heard a terrified 
scream and looked to see one of the 
boys, Moro, tossed high into the 
air and held there for a moment, 
supported by a sort of yellow col- 
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umn, then dropped to the ground. 

We made for the spot. The snake 
had been coiled in the path just 
beyond a fallen log. Moro, stepping 
over the log, had put his foot 
straight into the great coil. The 
python had struck at once, locked 
its steel jaws upon the boy’s leg, 
tossed him in the air to shake the 
fight out of him, and was now 
throwing its coils about him pre- 
paratory to crushing out his life. 

Two coils were already about his 
body. The men leaped upon the tail 
to prevent it from circling again 
and the foreman and I put a stick 
under the upper coil ard strained 
to pry it loose. I doubt if we would 
have succeeded if one man had not 
had the bright idea of plunging his 
thumbs into the snake’s eyes. The 
morale of even a python is not 
strong enough to ignore that. 

We could feel the big coil slacken 
and we succeeded in unwinding 
the lower coil. No sound came from 
Moro now. His eyes were closed 
and he was either unconscious or 
dead. We got the upper coil un- 
wound, then felt for the boy’s pulse. 
He was still alive. 

Now the jaws. The teeth were 
deeply imbedded in the boy’s up- 
per leg. A stick inserted between 
the jaws gradually pried them 
apart. Moro was removed to a safe 
distance while the snake savagely 
thrashed about. 

“We'll still take 
yelled the foreman. 

He selected a young areca palm. 
It was slender, straight, and some 
40 feet tall. While some of the men 
held the snake pinioned to the 
earth, the others went at the tree 
with their bolos. In 10 minutes it 
was down, and the top nipped off. 


him alive,” 








WE WRESTLED A PYTHON 


Then the men quickly gathered a 
quantity of rattan, the natural rope 
of the jungle. 

The foreman had the pole laid 
alongside the snake. With the rat- 
tan he lashed the snake’s neck 
securely to the pole. He moved 
down two feet and again tied the 
snake to the pole. At two-foot inter- 
vals down its entire length the 
snake was made fast. 

Then the men picked up the 
bound snake, pole and all, and 
bore it through the jungle. Moro 
was also carried out. He was con- 
scious now, but suffering from the 
wounds in his leg and complaining 
of pains in his chest. With prompt 
attention in the lumber camp hos- 
pital, he would come out of his 


experience none the worse. 

At the camp, our snake, strapped 
to the pole, was toted aboard the 
wai steamer about to sail 
for Manila and Yokohama. But 
there was no cage to put it in and 
no time to make one before the 
ship was scheduled to sail. 

However, there was an empty 
cabin, and the snake was untied 
and maneuvered into it by two 
dozen men. Finally the door was 
closed. The thrashing python then 
threatened to smash up the con- 
tents of the cabin. A pig was hasti- 
ly brought and thrust in the door. 
There was a struggle, some squeals, 
and then silence. The python with 
the pig inside of it would sleep At 
the trip to Japan. 





DOMESTIC CRISES 


e 
White Collar 
Baby 


Frenchman 


® MOST AMAZING literary phenom- 
enon of the past year was the me- 
teoric rise of gag picture books like 
“White Collar Zoo” and “The 
Frenchman.” All best-sellers, they 
touched off dozens of clever, com- 
mercial parodies like these. 


“Well, well, my old Lieutenant calling on 
me to sell space!” 
(Parents’ Magazine: to sell advertising space) 


“What would you think of a 16” com- 


bination to retail at $199.95?” 
(Admiral Corporation: to pep up distributors) 











“Do you know a little money goes a long, “My doctor who knows everything—says 
long way at Macy's?” Clapp’s Strained Foods for me!” 


(Macy's newspaper ad: to intrigue customers) (Clapp’s Baby Foods: to get grocers to push 
product as oldest recommended by doctors) 








“Never again will I trust an interne...” “Have you visited your dentist recently?” 


(Ethicon Sutures: to interest doctors in their (Quick Magazine: reporting on Morey Amsterdam's 
cat-gut sutures for surgery) effort to publicize his television show) 
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NORMAL, 
NEUROTIC or 


Vsychotic 7 


® most ax of us, at the start of our lives, are normal. Most all of us, 
in time, grow somewhat neurotic. And some of us become psychotic. 

We are born with a need for love; and we are born utterly helpless. 
We struggle to gain love, to gain approval, to gain self-sufficiency—and 
as we struggle life pushes us around. One man can be pushed off balance 
by the death of a dog; another has to be bombed for 10 years. 

To evade the impact of these inner conflicts, we seek escapes. A neu- 
rosis is one attempt at escape; a psychosis is an even more drastic escape. 

To point out the difference between normal, neurotic and psychotic 
reactions, June Bingham has prepared an excellent booklet called Are 
Cows Neurotic?* Here are samples of her clear but careful explana- 


Gama <3 *Sponsored by The Mental Hygiene Association of Westchester County 
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If that fool hadn’t cut 
ahead of me, I'd have 
won that race. 


NORMAL. Normal people like to 
win. Occasionally they make up 
excuses for themselves; occasionally 
they will even cheat. But their 
whole happiness does not depend 
on these little victories or defeats. 


I’m so nervous about 
taking on this new job — 
that my heart is thumping. 


NORMAL. Normal people occa- 
sionally faint or have palpitations 
or stomach pains when confronted 
with new responsibilities. But they 
soon get over it—and later take 
on even greater responsibilities. 





Naturally I won that race. 


If I couldn't win, I'd just 
give up skiing. 


NEUROTIC. If this man feels 
constantly driven to prove. he is 
better than other people, he may be 
suffering from neurotic inferiority. 
Perhaps, as a child, he felt that 
his parents preferred his baby 
brother. Unconsciously, he may 
still be competing for their love. 


Hello, Boss. I can’t 
start on that new job 
today. My heart's 
acting up again. 








NEUROTIC. There is nothing 
organically wrong with this man’s 
heart—though it hurts him just as 
much as if there were. He may be 
suffering from hysteria. His body 
“collapses” to save him from an 
undertaking in which he fears he 
may fail. 





See all my ski medals? 
I won them yesterday. 


PSYCHOTIC. This old gentle- 
man hasn’t been on skis for 50 
years. He is quite unconscious of 
himself in the present. He is living 
in the fantastic world of his own 
imagination. 





1, Napoleon, order 
you men to take 
up arms. 


| 
a 


PSYCHOTIC. Some physical dis- 
eases affect the brain. This patient 
has paresis—an end result of syph- 
ilis—and is partially paralyzed. He 
covers up his weakness with delu- 


sions of grandeur. 





CONTINUED 
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Boy, have I got a 
hang-over. Ouch! 


NORMAL. Some normal people 
occasionally drink too much at one 
time. Other normal people drink 
a little bit every day without ever 
going overboard. 





I’m scared to have 
fh this baby. What if 
Om it isn’t normal. 


NORMAL. Normal expectant 
mothers have occasional fears and 
nightmares about childbirth. But 
this does not prevent them from 
having more babies. 





I would have died 
if I hadn’t found 
this bottle. 


NEUROTIC. A person who can- 
not face life without the help of 
liquor may be an alcoholic. He 
may be drinking to delude himself 
that he has the love or power or 
ability he wishes he had. Or he 
may drink to decrease the inhibi- 
tions which stand in his way. 


I don’t want to have 
a baby. I wouldn't 
know what to do. 


oor 


NEUROTIC. This woman may be 
suffering from neurotic infantilism. 
Perhaps her parents coddled and 
overprotected her too long—-so that 
now she does not want to grow up. 
Having a baby of her own would 
make her a parent, not a child any 
longer. 





Look out! There are 
snakes on the wall. 


PSYCHOTIC. Drinking too much 
over a long period may lead to 
delirium tremens—a psychotic 
state. The patient is often terrified 
of imaginary animals or insects and 
must be restrained. 
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I can’t rest. 
I don’t deserve to. 


er rere. 
Vv ° 
a ee 


PSYCHOTIC. Involutional or 
change-of-life psychosis can be suf- 
fered by men as well as women. 
It often involves restlessness, de- 
pression, unfounded guilt feelings 
and fears of persecution. 





: 


Turn off that alarm. 
I’m going to snooze 
another hour. 








NORMAL. Normal people occa- 
sionally play hookey from their 
regular duties. But not all day, 
every day. They always get back 
on the job. 


I’ve a feeling I didn’t 
put out my cigarette. I’d 
better make sure. 


CIGARETTE 


ass* 


NORMAL. Normal people some- 
times get a heart-jump of anxiety 
over something they fear they did 
wrong—if they actually didn’t. 





I can’t sleep, but I 
don’t see any point 
in getting up. 








: 


NEUROTIC. If this man suffers 
from apathy, indecision and unhap- 
piness most of the time, he may be 
in a neurotic depression. Perhaps 
his parents held up for him an im- 
possibly high ideal. Unable to at- 
tain this, he may have stopped 
trying in order to avoid failure. 


I must make sure no 
one left a cigaret 
burning anywhere. 


O5*5 


NEUROTIC. If this man feels 
driven to make sure that nothing 
is burning, he may be suffering 
from a neurotic compulsion. Per- 
haps, unconsciously, he hates his 
home and wishes to destroy it. He 
must be on guard so this “wish” 
will not be fulfilled. 





Don’t be ridiculous. The 
sun isn’t up. I blew 


ow it out. 
2 ee 


ays 


eteys 


. 


PSYCHOTIC. A _ schizophrenic 
like other psychotics lives in his 
own private world. His psychosis 
gives him without effort the 
“power” he always wanted and 
never, in reality, achieved. 





You must never smoke. 
They will burn you up 


eS peor if you do. 


PSYCHOTIC. A paranoiac may 
feel such inner hostility that in 
order to live with himself, he must 
project his hostility outside—pre- 
tending that “others” are the hate- 
full ones. ae 
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Touchdowns 


on the 


Black Market 







Hijacked players, illicit bonuses, subsidized families— 


® aT SANTA ANA, California, last 
January, young Keever Jankovich, 
a muscular breadwinner with a 
yearning for higher education, was 


hardly surprised to have his wishes 
anticipated by a number of major 
colleges. No sooner had 200-pound 
Jankovich concluded his captaincy 
of the local junior college’s “Little 


Rose Bowl” football champions 
than the flattering offers rolled in— 
beginning with a bungalow for 
three (since Jankovich is married, 
with child) and ranging on up to 
guarantee of a_ three-year free 
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scholastic ride and employment at 
a good salary after graduation. 

Only one bid puzzled Mr. and 
Mrs. Jankovich. A famed univer- 
sity of the Pacific Coast Conference 
suggested that the family budget 
could be still further augmented by 
certain baby-sitting chores per- 
formed by Mrs. Jankovich. The 
pay was high, though the hours 
were rather long. 

“How could I take that job?” 
she objected. “I’ve got a baby of 
my own to care for.” 

“Oh, it’s no trouble,” the col- 
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Are such shenanigans killing big time college football? 


lege’s smiling sub-rosa agents as- 
sured her. “That’s the baby we 
had in mind—yours!” 

In football’s dizziest season of 
1950, neater switches than that on 
the old theme of drumming up big, 
strong bruisers to keep the boxoffice 
booming have been arranged, but 


few of them reach the public ear. 
The day of open flouting of “ama- 
teur” principles is fast passing. 
Coaches, athletic associations and 
alumni clubs are quietly moving 


their talent-raising me under- 
ground, spurred by a hideous ogre 


with the official title of National 
Collegiate Athletic Association San- 
ity Code. This throttling, faculty- 
backed measure, regarded in the 
trade as a sure knockout punch to 
big-time, million-dollar gates—if 
delivered—is a countrywide crack- 
down on grid profiteering and its 
excesses in assembling manpower. 

Striking at the very core of 
America’s $50,000,000-a-year out- 
door funfest, the Code (1) pro- 
hibits school agencies from ap- 
proaching any player with induce- 
ments, (2) blacklists any college 
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caught cheating on hard-and-fast 
limits of ‘tuition, fees and certain 
legal scholarships, and (3) declares 
ineligible forever any athlete found 
taking under-the-table bonuses or 
performing fake jobs that have 
been standard campus equipment 
for years. 

Do the rules have teeth? Like a 
Stone Age tiger, its opponents ad- 
mit. On January 14, 1950, NCAA 
convention delegates in New York 
voted 111 to 94 in favor of ex- 
pelling “seven sinners”—the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Boston College, 
Villanova, The Citadel, Virginia 
Tech, Maryland and Virginia Mili- 
tary for alleged Code violations. 
The vote failed of the necessary 
majority, but it was close enough 
to send coaches and graduate man- 
agers home mopping their brows. 

No longer will the old evasive 
tactics, which amounted to little 
more than a flick of the front-office 
hips, work backstage. NCAA cops 
are walking the beat, poking into 
the mustiest corners. Among them 
are private detectives, Bunco Squad 
veterans and ex-FBI agents. Pro- 
fessor Hugh C. Willett, NCAA 
president, told me, “Football is 
headed for the rocks unless we 
move and move harshly to save 
it. Many segments of the public 
are fed up with the spectacle of 
our educational institutions hiring 
whole teams, of colleges turning 
themselves into professional pro- 
moters. And, worst, of making a 
boy a football hand first and a stu- 
dent second.” 

Enforcement, investigation shows, 
may require a_ cat-o’-nine-tails, 
loaded with lead. Unwilling to 
agree that there is anything really 
onerous in trying to beat the oppo- 
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sition, rustlers of grid beef have 
evolved new tactics that constitute 
the slickest bootlegging of athletic 
talent ever seen. 

Into Athens, Georgia, not long 
ago, for example, dropped a pri- 
vately chartered plane carrying 20 
of the top prep-school prospects of 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. Nobody 
could prove that University of 
Georgia alumni had made arrange- 
ments, but word went over the 
grapevine of the tremendous player 
haul. The boys were royally enter- 
tained far off the Bulldog premises, 
watched the Georgia-Georgia Tech 
game from 50-yard line seats and 
were whisked home again within 
24 hours, before any sleuth could 
even get started on the trail. 

“Hiring a plane is one way to 
beat the Code,” a prominent Geor- 
gia alumni-scout, whose specialty is 
prowling high school locker rooms, 
told me. “There’s no way they can 
check the passenger list.” 

He went on to explain that Geor- 
gia (six major Bowl bids in the past 
11 seasons, a record) once worked 
the talent-rich Wyoming Valley of 
Pennsylvania through the late 
Harold Ketron, a Wilkes-Barre 
soft-drink magnate. Ketron landed 
All-American Charley Trippi, 
among others, in the days when 
transportation was no problem. 
“But now we have to figure angles 
—like avoiding hotel registers and 
getting the kids in and out of town 
in a hurry.” 

In Chicago, where Dr. Alfred 
Strauss, a noted surgeon, has been 
one of the most prolific recruiters 
in America, the strategy has shifted. 
Strauss once in a single season sup- 
plied seven players who led his 
alma mater, the University of 
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Washington, into the Rose Bowl 
against Pittsburgh. He no longer 
sends Chicago-area huskies travel- 
ing 2,000 miles to Seattle. 

However, that hasn’t stopped 
Washington from cultivating its 
home acreage. In June, 1949, rival 
Western schools charged U. W. with 
flying in 14 junior college stalwarts, 
including Hugh McElhenny, an 
All-America fullback candidate this 
season, from the surrounding ter- 
ritory. Earlier, Washington was 
caught with a subsidy showing, 
when an assistant alumni secretary, 
Charley Bechtol, met.an 18-year- 
old prospect named Gene Conley 
at the airport and taxied him to 
the campus. The play, it devel- 
oped, was a Spokane, Washington, 
alumni club-to-Bechtol pass—inter- 
cepted by an alert football flatfoot. 
Washington was fined $2,000 by 
Coast Conference Commissioner 
Victor Schmidt for tampering with 
Conley. 

Most annoying of all, it was 
$2,000 down a rathole. Washing- 
ton, which two years ago hired 
away Coach Howie Odell of Yale 
and added 15,000 stadium seats in 
a resurge to the big time, never did 
land Conley. He signed on at 
Washington State College. 

Taking to the skyways, keeping 
them down on the farm or slipping 
a youth illegal cash by hiring his 
wife to attend her own infant are 
just a few manifestations of foot- 
ball’s crafty finaglers. Here are 
some others in the glossary of grid- 
napping: 

The Parking-Lot Dodge: Under 
the Sanity Code, players can earn 
up to $75 a month at expressly 
stated jobs not connected with 
clock-winding or phone _booth- 
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sweeping. Thus, several schools 
assign their stars to supervision of 
parking lots, where fees run from 
25 cents to $2 per car for campus 
events. Ostensibly, they are em- 
ployees of the university; in effect, 
they are outright concessionaires, 
turning in only a percentage of 
their gross income. 

Underwriting Papa: This fast- 
growing technique is used to cir- 
cumvent rules against paying pros- 
pects flat cash. Nobody knows 
what is privately laid on the line 
to lift the family mortgage, pay 
Pop’s medical bills or buy him a 
new automobile. You can get 
an idea from Coach Jim Looka- 
baugh who shortly before leaving 
his Oklahoma Aggies post accused 
Missouri Valley opponents of “go- 
ing as high as $10,000 a year per 
man,” and from rumors rife in the 
Big Ten recently about a $12,000 
“bonus” deposited to a football 
father’s credit in his hometown 
bank. 

The Jolly Barbecue: The Code 
and some individual conferences 
strictly ban plush entertainment of 
boys on college grounds. Since be- 
dazzling teen-agers is the first step 
toward landing them, the com- 
bined open-air feast and _ frolic, 
far from prying: eyes, has devel- 
oped. Open-handed Texas, where 
ranches of rich rooters stretch for 
miles, is ideal for this purpose. Last 
season a Texas University “spon- 
sor’ sent a shock-ripple through 
coaching ranks by feeding choice 
steaks to 150 high schoolers in a 
mass roundup. 

A Santa Clara U. enthusiast 
gamely tried to match him by stag- 
ing a huge barbecue for six car- 
loads of assorted backs, ends, 
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guards and tackles imported from 
Los Angeles. A rival pigskin profes- 
sor who watched Santa Clara’s at- 
tendant spring practice game was 
jolted to see seven hotshots with 
whom he had been dickering wave 
gaily at him from the guest boxes. 
(Note: Santa Clara, once: headed 
for the grid doldrums, snapped out 
of it last season with a 21-13 trim- 
ming of Kentucky in the Orange 
Bowl. ) 

Whoopee sessions often are held 
long-distance. In 1949, the Wis- 
consin state auditor hit the head- 
lines with the claim that Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin athletic funds 
were misappropriated for football 
parties in New York and New 
Haven. 

The Get-It-In-Writing Gag: 
Such extreme pressure has been 
exerted on youngsters that a Ten- 
nessee lad suffered a nervous break- 
down and parents of a Santa Bar- 
bara, California, flash locked the 
door against besieging scouts. As 
a counter, some leagues now forbid 
coaches to talk to a player until the 
player first approaches the coach. 
The underground handles this one 
with comic-opera ease. Alumni 
“bird-dogs” help the youth com- 
pose a letter of application and, 
if necessary, the coach can pull the 
letter from the files as proof that 
everything is on the up-and-up. 

The Ticket Twist: Not proved, 
but known to exist, is the most 
brazen of all devices—the plan by 
which big-name gridders actually 
share in gate-receipts. At a 1948 
post-season intersectional game not 
staged by the college in question, 
but by business-men interests, a 
block of 2,500 seats at $3.50 per 


seat was earmarked for division 
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among the top performers. A reli- 
able authority discloses that $8,750 
was split by four graduating seniors. 

The Great Alumni Grab: Section 
5 of the Sanity Code, the “Dart- 
mouth amendment,” states: “No 
member of any athletic staff .. . 
shall solicit attendance of any pros- 
pective student with the offer of 
financial aid or equivalent induce- 
ments.” 

Herein is considered the Code’s 
greatest weakness. It puts the heat 
directly on coaches, but doesn’t 
touch graduate zealots, who have 
assumed the fingering of talent on 
an assembly-belt scale. 

At Oregon U., the “Give-a-Buck- 
for-a-Duck Club” openly flourishes, 
given chief credit for landing its 
once-quackless legions in the 1949 
Cotton Bowl for gross earnings of 
$108,921.47. 

Little Clemson’s noted IPTAY 
Club (“I-Pay-Ten-a-Year”’) cata- 
pulted the Tigers into the Cotton 
Bowl with a salvo of $10 bills. 

Texas University’s 80,000-odd 
alums slice up the state’s 267,339 
square miles into 16 districts, each 
with its own recruiting captains. 

Stanford’s “Buck-of-the-Month 
Club” embraces upward of 60,000. 

The “Front-Liners” of Ohio 
State have tentacles reaching into 
every large U. S. city. 

The University of California, 
most mammoth of all colleges, fired 
three coaches in quick sequence for 
failure to win before arrival of 
Coach Lynn (Pappy) Waldorf, a 
notable organizer, in 1947. Signifi- 
cantly, it had only one alumni body 
—the San Francisco Grid Club—in 
action four years ago. Today Wal- 
dorf is bulwarked by seven varieties 
of “Bear Backers,” tapping every 
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state hamlet. And California has 
basked in the Rose Bowl sun the 
past two seasons. 

Even strait-laced Harvard broke 
down last March after grid for- 
tunes dipped to their lowest ebb. 
Circulanzing alumni clubs, the 
Harvard Athletic Association urged 
that they help unearth rib-crunch- 
ing-type scholars, adding the advice 
that they concentrate on “prospects 
in your locality who might other- 
wise be overlooked. . 

How much actual cash do the 
“friends of football” chip in an- 
nually? One unofficial estimate 
places it at between $2,500,000 and 
$3,000,000. 

The Stake-Out: Since the Old 
Grads still enjoy a sort of semi- 
legality in the cleat marts, they are 
using more and more the “stake- 
out” device whereby beardless won- 
ders on everybody’s wanted list are 
put on ice for safekeeping. Evi- 
dence here is often colored by gos- 
sip, hard feelings, etc. But details 
of last February’s celebrated Ed 
Demirjian scramble in southern 
California can. now be revealed— 
and they show vividly how it works. 
Demirjian, a Muir College of Los 
Angeles T-quarterback with a rifle 
arm, at first was announced headed 
for California U. Next he was al- 
leged to be Stanford-bound. Then, 
suddenly, he was on the UCLA 
campus. The UCLA publicity de- 
partment joyfully photographed 
him and announced to the press 
that Demirjian had decided to cast 
his lot with the Bruins. 

“At this point,” says my USC 
source, “Demirjian was virtually 
under lock-and-key in a UCLA 
fraternity house. It looked like an 
unbeatable situation. But some of 


our alums, camped at his home, 
convinced his family that he should 
switch to USC. They got Ed on 
the phone and urged him to take 
a powder. He did, sneaking out 
during the night. Police picked him 
up hoofing along Pico Boulevard. 
He spent the rest of the night hid- 
ing out in a motel.” 

After what one sports page 
termed the wildest chase since the 
Keystone Cops, the quarterback ar- 
rived at USC the next day under 
alumni guard. Flashbulbs popped 
again as he entered his first Trojan 
classroom—and only then did USC 
cohorts breath freely. 

If you’re thinking that Demir- 
jian’s case must represent the ze- 
nith of grad-dom’s tug-of-war, con- 
sider this advertisement which ap- 
peared in a Southern newspaper’s 
classified columns: 

“HELP WANTED—FOR- 
WARD PASSER! Excellent op- 
portunity to become salesman for 
Mississippi “T’ company. Work 
consists of carrying football to and 
from specified locations and deliv- 
ering balls from time to time by 
air. Seasonal work, splendid travel 
opportunities. Salary: $00.00 a 
month, room and board.” 

Labeled a funny joke by some 
officials, it drew no mirth from 
Commissioner Bernie Moore of the 
Southeastern Conference. On Au- 
gust 5, 1950, Moore fined the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi $2,500 and 
banned from the Ole Miss team 
five newly rounded up players from 
Memphis, Tennessee. He also 
tagged Louisiana State for $1,000 
and Tulane and Georgia $500 each. 

The system of levying cash pen- 
alties on colleges originated on the 
West Coast in 1940, after Coast 
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Conference faculty men hired an 
ex-FBI special agent, Edwin N. 
Atherton, to dig out the facts of 
recruiting. Atherton’s spadework 
stunned them. When he submitted 
his report, which cost $40,000 to 
compile, it took two men to carry 
the 2,000,000-word indictment into 
the meeting. 

For a while, in a furious burst of 
self-recrimination, the PCC tried 
to clean up the mess by purging 
the athletes themselves. Whereupon 
such public shouts of indignation 
arose that it turned to reaching in- 
to member pockets. Fines amounted 
to $6,400 in 1947; last year they 
reached $21,105, the highest ever 
assessed in any league. Result— 
compliance? No—only slicker tricks 
than ever, summed up by the dis- 
gruntled coach who muttered, “For 
every hour you spend coaching, you 
have to spend two covering up.” 


Meanwhile, university presidents 
—the men in the middle—are jug- 
gling the hottest potato of their 


academic lives. In a public out- 
burst not long ago, President Rob- 
ert Gordon Sproul of California 
urged a return to sport for sport’s 
sake—“‘Not, please God, the type 
of Coast Conference semiprofes- 
sional football being played today!” 
About the same time, Dr. John 
L. Plyler of Furman issued the 
stinging rebuke that cost of big- 
draw teams runs from $250,000 to 
$600,000 annually and wondered 
whatever became of the “Insanity 
Code.” Yet, with criticism abun- 
dant, few presidents have taken 
steps to end the stampede. Why? 
That question has been kicked 
around within college football! for 
years. Here, in essence, is the 
“don’t-quote-me-directly” answer 
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of one esteemed academician who 
in 1950 heads a school of 15,000 
whose stadium can accommodate 
the entire student body in the end 
zone seats alone: 

1. The element within the institu- 
tional community—students, alum- 
ni, heavy donors to college funds 
—so fanatically demands that a 
winning team be produced and is 
so powerful that no president can 
go against their wishes. 

2. Politically, it would be dyna- 
mite to reduce the head coach to 
using only players who naturally 
gravitate to the school. State legis- 
latures must pass on yearly appro- 
priations for many colleges—and if 
you don’t think that having a Bowl 
team doesn’t influence the gener- 
osity of the solons, then you don’t 
know politician-fans. 

3. Thirty to forty major games 
each Saturday over the nation 
brings around $15,000,000 in week- 
end money into foot-ball-promoting 
cities. Pressure from merchants’ as- 
sociations to keep this coming is 
terrific. 

4. Stadium bonds take years to 
pay off. (Note: Pittsburgh U., after 
paying for 25 years on its plant, 
still owes more than $1,200,000. ) 

With the burden of all this 
against it, the Sanity Code would 
seem to have small chance of suc- 
cess. Yet NCAA Prexy Hugh Wil- 
lett assured me that vast changes 
in the game are within view. 
“When we get the black sheep sep- 
arated from the white,” he says 
meaningfully, “we will get cooper- 
ation. Perhaps it seems that we are 
moving slowly. But remember that 
we don’t want to hurt the boy who 
works his way through college on 
his athletic ability. There’s nothing 
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wrong with his being helped—with- 
in well-defined limits—any more 
than if he was a musician or honor 
student. The main thing is to halt 
the rat-race the colleges are in, to 
make sure that boys don’t leave 
college with a false sense of values 
to go with their all-free rides.” 

Football will either accomplish 
that, or— 

It may find itself, collectively, in 
the current spot of a well-known 
university midway between the 
Rockies and Pacific seaboard. Here 
an ugly public wrangle has raged 
over an unpaid $45,000 bill for 
support of a “hired” team. Here 


the head coach has engaged in a 


’ @ THE FARMER TRUDGED wearily to the barn with his milk pail. 
sighed as he seated himself beside the first cow, “I'm plumb tuckered out.” 

“In that case,” put in the cow, considerately, “you just hold on tight 
and I'll just jump up and down!” 


knockdown-dragout battle with the 
Board of Regents. Here players 
have pulled down monthly salaries 
working in local gambling casinos. 
Here a scandal ensued when the 
team was charged, inevitably, with 
throwing a game in cahoots with 
bookies, after which the sickened 
fans mailed in their season tickets, 
most of them commenting, “Never 
again will I attend a football game, 
in your stadium.” 

If that happens, the half-billion- 
dollar industry of 1950 will find it- 
self back in the 1880's, when 200 
people watching a scrum was a big 
crowd—and the boxoffice was a fel- 
low passing a derby hat. as 


“Golly,” he 


—Michael McGovern 


@ TWo OF MY PET CaTs were fighting. Just as they started to fight, one of 
them said, “Is this going to be a fight to the finish—or just five lives out 


of nine?” 


—Ed Wynn 


@ “pon’T worry ABOUT RATS, madam,” the pet-store salesman assured his 
customer. “That dog is the best rat catcher in the county.” 
At this moment the woman screamed. A rat was strolling casually across 


the store. 


Minutes later, when some of her ccmposure was restored, she asked, 
“Why didn’t your dog go after him? I thought he was supposed tw be 


such a good rat catcher.” 


“He is,” nodded the salesman sm “Just let a strange rat come in!” 
vey. J —Alice Molton 


@ ADAM AND EVE were naming the animals. 


“Let’s call this one the 





“These Are 
My Funniest” 


® E. Simms Campse.t who draws a panel called 
“Cuties” for King Features Syndicate owes all 
he is, he says, to women. Women, as you can see 
by glancing at the cartoons on these pages, are 
Campbell’s forte. He has been starring them in 
his illustrations, drawings and cartoons for pay 
for more than 20 lucrative years—something 
over half his life. 
Though humor is his business, Campbell can 
also be a sharp satirist. His satirical drawings are usually 
commentaries on the social and economic barriers which 
the Negro has to face. Mr. Campbell sells these drawings 
to a group of Negro newspapers throughout the country. 
Like many of America’s brightest cartoonists, Campbell 
takes his work very seriously. When asked if he is interested 
in “serious” art, he invariably answers: “Serious? There’s 
nothing more serious than what I’m doing now.” 
Read that as you like it, Mr. Campbell has, nevertheless, 
dubbed the six cartoons which follow, some of the funniest 
he has drawn. 


All drawings BE. Simms Campbell reproduced - 
mission. Ccogright 1000 ty Mies Postases Meatioue, tne. 








“Business is wonderful tonight. Five men paid me 
to take their pictures—and twenty paid me not to!” 


CONTINUED 
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“Forget their measurements 
—get their phone numbers.” 





“It’s the groom—should he 
be calling Long Distance?” 


“There’s no point in calling 
Dr. Allen—he’s the one you 
were out with last night!” 
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“If it’s that fellow who thinks I’m a blonde, ll be right down—If 
it’s the one who thinks I’m a redhead, I'll be down in half an hour.” 











. Ask Bernie 


BY HELEN LAWRENSON 
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BERNARD BARUCH has given away more free advice than 
if Nostradamus, Dorothy Dix, the Delphic Oracle and Mr. Anthony 
combined. Not a day goes by that does not see him besieged for 
counsel by a taxi driver, a President, an actress in love or an 
atomic scientist. The 80-year-old prophet without portfolio almost 
always obliges. Unfortunately for themselves—and for the world 
—the people who seek his advice too frequently fail to heed it. 
Baruch never has to say, “I told you so”—history has the habit 
of saying it for him. Look below and you will meet some of the 
people who asked his advice. See what his advice was . .. and 
4 learn what the people did about taking it. 
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WOODROW WILSON, IN 1919, ASKED: From your experience as Chair- 
man of the War Industries Board (World War 1), what do you recom- 
mend for the future? 

Baruch said: There should be created a peacetime skeletal organization 
with members in charge of raw materials, finished products, facilities, 
prices, labor, planning, statistics, priorities and conservation. It would 
meet at least once a year to discuss and outline plans and to keep 
in touch with one another and with the general world situation. 

Result: Tabled. World War II found us unprepared for immediate 


conversion to war status. 


| ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT, IN 1929, ASKED: What's a good tip on the 
stock market? 

Baruch said: If I were you I'd put my money in 4 per cent bonds. 
Result: Ignored. A few weeks later came the 1929 crash, and Wooll- 
cott lost in the steck market. 























Portrait by Douglas Chandor 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, IN 1934, ASKED: What do you advise about 
our resources? 
Baruch said: Build up a stockpile of natural rubber and tin. 
Result: Not done. During World War II rubber shortage, Baruch made 


his famous rubber report, advising use of synthetic rubber, which was 
then done. 


RAYMOND MOLEY, IN 1937, ASKED: Shall I go to the London Economic 


Conference? 


Baruch said: Don’t leave your nice warm bed, because when you come 
back you'll find someone else in it. 


Result: Moley ignored this, and went to the Economic Conference in 
London. When he returned, he found himself out of the Brain Trust. 


F. D. R., in 1937, ASKED: What shall we do about Japan? 


CONTINUED 
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Woollcott Moley 
Advised by Baruch . 


Baruch said: Quarantine Japan: don’t buy gold from her and don’t sell 
her steel or scrap iron. 


Result: Ignored until Pearl Harbor. 


A SECRETARY, IN 1938, ASKED: How shall I go about getting a better job? 
Baruch said: Before you go for your interview, say to yourself, “I’m 
pretty, I’m smart, I’ve got the stuff, I can do the work.” 

Result: She got the job. 


F. D. R., in 1938, ASKED: What do you think of the world situation? 


Baruch said: We must build a two-ocean navy and a mechanized force 
of at least 750,000 immediately. 


Result: Postponed. 


F. D. R., IN 1945, ASKED: How shall we manage the peace? 


Baruch said: Set up an Advisory Peace Council to consider all peace 
questions and formulate a global strategy for peace. 

Result: F. D. R. agreed, said he would name James Byrnes as chairman, 
Samuel Rosenman as Counsellor. Before it could be set up, F. D. R. 


died and the plan was dropped. Now, five years later, what has be- 
come of peace? 


BILLY ROSE, IN 1947, ASKED: Shall I buy the Longchamps Restaurant 
chain? 
Baruch said: I happen to know how much money you have. It will 
take you until 1970 to spend your old money before you get around 
to spending your new. 
Result: Rose called off the deal, is still busy spending his old money. 


HARRY TRUMAN, IN 1948, ASKED: Now that I’ve got the nomination 
what’s the next best step? 


Baruch Said: Convene Congress immediately so we can have an arena 
in which to see action instead of words. 


Result: Truman did, and, according to Baruch, this move was the 











Some heeded; some didn’t 


biggest factor in winning him the election the following November. 


SENATE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE, IN 1948, ASKED: What are 
your suggestions on military service? 
Baruch said: There should be some compulsory means of rehabilitating 
youths with physical and mental defects which can be remedied. 
Result: Not done. In the present draft, we now witness the startling 
percentages of young men rejected for physical or mental defects. 


A FRIEND, IN 1948, ASKED: What stocks would you advise me to buy now? 


Baruch said: Never speculate. I have yet to see the first amateur who 
made money on the stock market and kept it. And never trade on 
margin. You must have ready cash to meet the changing situation. 


Result: His friend ignored the advice and went broke. 


SENATE MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, IN 1948, ASKED: What is 
your advice on preparedness? 
Baruch said: It is an outrage to spend five billions for war, seven bil- 
lions for ERP, and one or two billions for atomic energy, call men to 
the colors, and not put on controls to stop profiteering. 


Result: Not done, to date. 


AN ELEVATOR BOY, IN 1949, ASKED: What horse do you like at Saratoga? 


Baruch said: I never give tips on horse races. How do I know how the 
horse is going to feel? 


Result: Boy played his own hunch; lost. 


SENATE COMMITTEE, IN 1950 (JULY), ASKED: Now that we are en- 
gaged in military action in Korea (July), what is your advice for the 
home front? 

Baruch said: We must have stand-by controls over prices, wages, rents, 
profits. Priorities and price control are like Siamese twins. Théy go 
together. 

Result: The Administration was going to ignore this, but public opinion 
forced them to reconsider. 
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How to Read 


Palms 


BY EILEEN J. GARRETT 


Palm reading, says this psychical researcher, is 30 per cent 
flattery, 50 per cent double talk, 10 per cent guesswork and 
10 per cent fact. Here’s how to put them all together for fun 


@ BECAUSE MY REPUTATION as a 
psychic has spread a lot further and 
faster than I should have liked, 
hardly a week passes when some- 
one does not stick a grubby hand 
in my face and asks, “Do you see a 
rich marriage?” 





“PALM SECRETS” 


1. The Life Line—if it’s long and 
firm, it means a long life. 

2. The Head Line—the longer, the 
more intellectual. If it runs straight 
it means practicality. 

3. The Heart Line—if 
trouble in love!- 

4. The Health Line—its presence 
indicates robustness. 

5. The Fate Line—the longer, the 
luckier. 

6. The Fortune Line—if broken 
means your money is mismanaged. 

Jupiter—ambition, vanity, success. 
Saturn—artistic talent, moody. Apollo 
—taste, extravagance. Mercury—elo- 
quence, expression. Mars—courage, 
calmness, pride. Moon—moodiness, 
daydreamy. Venus—a fun-loving na- 
ture. 


broken, 





I am not a fortune teller, but 
I scarcely need look at the hand 
to “read” it. Palmistry is half blarney 
and half observation ; any intelligent 
person can quickly and easily be- 
come a popular palmist. Let me 
show you how: 

First, forget about the shape of 
the hand. Be it the coarse, clumsy 
Basic Hand, or the long, thin In- 
tellectual Hand that everybody 
wants to have, the Square Hand 
suggesting orderliness and practical- 
ity or the Knotty Hand that is sup- 
posed to indicate profound thought, 
the hand’s shape is unimportant. 
No matter what you see, you must 
say that you see greater than aver- 
age intellect, creative ability and 
intuitive powers. 

For real clues as to the character 
of their owner, look at the nails. If 
they are short, neat, well-cared for, 
they belong to a tidy, fastidious per- 
son. If they are long, tapered talons, 
elaborately manicured, the person 
is undoubtedly vain. If they are bad- 
ly bitten and chewed, then look for 
nervous disorders. Color in nails is, 
naturally, indicative of health. A 
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rosy pink would logically belong to 
a person with good circulation and 
better than average vitality. Grey or 
bluish nails often accompany a cir- 
culatory deficiency or a cardiac con- 
dition. Nicotine stains quite natu- 
rally indicate a heavy smoker or a 
person who is rather highstrung. 

Texture, too, is easy. Coarse, 
brown, roughened hands belong to 
workers and physical laborers; soft 
white hands, naturally, to people 
of leisure or indolence. If the palm 
is firm and hard, it connotes a firm 
and hard disposition; if it is soft 
and springy, it indicates a more 
frivolous personality. A great deal 
of cheiromancy is based on logic. 

Now to the palm itself. It is cus- 
tomary to read both palms. If a 
person is right-handed the left palm 
shows what he was destined to be 
and the right shows what he has 
made of his raw material. In the 
case of a left-handed person, the 
opposite is true. As ammunition for 
your palm-reading, you might study 
the palm and its explanation on 
the preceding page, but all you 
need is glibness. The simple device 
of spouting generalities that apply 
to any person will keep your au- 
dience enthralled. Just listen to this 
line of patter and see if it doesn’t 
fit you—and practically every other 
soul you know—to a T. 

“Ah yes, what an_ interesting 
hand.” (Always flatter.) “There’s 
a lot of talent in that palm and 
you're really not doing much about 
it, are you?” (Ask a few little half- 
hearted questions, most of the sit- 
ters love to be brought into the 
conversation and many of them will 
end up by telling you everything 
they are paying you to tell them.) 
“Yes, indeed, you're really quite 
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artistic. Oh, I don’t mean that you 
necessarily draw or paint or any- 
thing like that, although you cer- 
tainly could. But you have a real, 
deep sense of the beautiful. You 
love beautiful things” (as who does 
not), “and you have a wonderful 
appreciation of beauty. I mean you 
have taste.” (Everyone thinks he 
has taste.) 

“Hmm, this thumb.” (Always let 
them in on one or two secrets of 
the trade.) “You're a little willful, 
aren’t you?” (At this point, the sit- 
ter will go into a short monologue 
about how stubborn she can be if 
she wants to.) “Well, you know, 
you fool people. They always think 
that you’re easy to get around, but 
you're not. No, you really have a 
will of your own and you can get 
most of the things you want if you 
really put your mind to it. Another 
thing that people don’t realize 
about you is that they think they 
can fool you—put things over on 
you. What they don’t know is that 
you’re really a good judge of hu- 
man nature. You can size up a per- 
son pretty fast. It’s sort of sixth 
sense with you.” (This startling 
fact never fails to bring forth a long 
series of anecdotes having to do 
with the sitter’s intuition.) 

“Another thing; you really like 
people because you understand 
them so well. A lot of people must 
come to you for advice because you 
are so understanding.” (All people 
are “understanding” and “misun- 
derstood.”) “And you’re a ‘very 
good person to confide in, because 
you can keep a secret. Oh yes, I 
see that so plainly. Not close- 
mouthed, mind you, but a person 
who can really keep mum about 
something that’s important. Of 





HOW TO READ PALMS 


course, having this strong quality 
yourself makes it hard for you to 
go to other people for favors, and 
some people tend to think you’re a 
little cold, because they don’t un- 
derstand what you’re really like.” 
(Now get to the fingers.) 
“Mercy! You are sensitive. You put 
up a brave front, but you really 
are sensitive and a lot of people 
don’t realize how deeply you can 
be hurt. Hmmm, a marked spiritual 
quality. It’s not, you know, just the 
straight sort of religion you find in 
churches, but a kind of private re- 
ligion of your own. Oh yes, very 
artistic.” (Always go back to a 
quality you want emphasized. ) 
“You worry a little about your 
health” (everyone does) “and 


you've had your share of sickness. 
I see it right here at the beginning 
of your Life Line, but your health 
seems to have straightened out be- 


cause you've willed it so.” (This bit 
about health is always safe to try, 
since everyone has undergone child- 
hood ailments and is subject to head 
colds. People also like to think that 
their physical condition stems from 
some deeper power within. ) 
“You’ve known trouble, too. 
(Everyone believes this to be true; 
it’s all relative, anyhow.) “But 
somehow you've worked things out 
for yourself pretty well and the fu- 
ture looks good to me. You know, 
you really face things. You’re not 
afraid of good, hard work, either. 
“Yes, I can see that you’ve got 
a lot of—oh no, Id better not say 
it.” (It’s wise to be hesitant now 
and then; gives them confidence in 
you.) “Oh no, really, you’d think 
I was just trying to flatter you. . . . 
Well, what I was going to say is 
that you have courage . . . yes, you 


” 
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really have. One rarely sees it in a 
hand, but it’s right here in yours.” 
(After this masterful thrust, you 
can relax. Your subject is, so to 
speak, in the palm of your hand.) 

“You're a very loyal person. If a 
person is your friend, you'd stick 
by him through anything. Yes, real 
loyalty. But you also make a very 
bitter enemy. No indeed, I wouldn’t 
want to be on the bad side of you! 
I suppose it’s because you’re such 
a forceful person. But you don’t 
forget friends or enemies. You'll let 
a person go just so far, but once 
you've been betrayed, you’re very 
bitter. On the other hand, you have 
a great capacity for love. As I said, 
people just think you’re cold. Yes— 
you see, my dear, this is the Heart 
Line—you really love very deeply. 
Oh, and I see it here, you’ve been 
in love before. Let’s see now, it 
must have been when you were 
about 17, 18, sometime in there.” 
(This is always safe.) “Yes, you’ve 
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also had trouble with love” (who 
hasn’t), “but it’s always been you 
who have worked things out. 

“Oh, and so generous. Almost 
too generous. If you really like a 
person, you'll give him your last 
cent. And some people have tried 
to take advantage of this generosity. 
Oh my, but it’s lucky you’re such 
an astute judge of character. Yes, 
love really rules your life. If it 
weren’t for love, you might have 
had a brilliant career; you're really 
very businesslike if you put your 
mind to it, you know. 

“But I seem to see a more artis- 
tic kind of career, a dress designer 
or an interior decorator, and I'll 
bet if you really wanted to, you 
could write a marvelous: book. . . . 
No, I’m not just saying that. Your 
Mount of Mercury is terribly well 
defined. But you’ve made a great 
many sacrifices to those whom you 
love and I can see that you'll con- 
tinue to do so. Well, that’s just the 
way you are.” 

(Now for an earth-shaking mes- 
sage.) “There’s someone you know 
—another woman—it’s not very 
clear on your palm, so stop me if 
I’m wrong. This is a rather fair 
woman ; not really blond, but light- 
ish. Do you know who I mean? 
Well, this is a woman you’ve never 
altogether trusted; oh, you’ve been 
tactful and cordial to her, but 
you've never really liked her. But 
I can see that you had better follow 
your instinct about her because 
you've judged her rightly. What a 
pity, I wish it were clearer on your 
hand. Believe me, she isn’t honestly 


trying to do you harm, but she’s 
just not worthy ad your ‘friendship. 
Have you any idea of the person 
I’m talking about?” (By this time 
the client’s mind is seething with 
perfidious acquaintances of me- 
dium coloring—could it be Marion, 
Agnes, Lily, Evelyn, Dorothy? Ah, 
it’s Dorothy; never trusted her.) 
And so goes the reading. On and 

on and on, salted with generalities, 
peppered with flattery, every state- 
ment qualified, completely devoid 
of fact or information. The delivery 
will be either clinically cold and 
dead pan—which is _ better—or 
cosily chatty and girlish. Your sub- 
ject will meet an interesting stran- 
ger, come into some money (just 
how much is never stated, but peo- 
ple who go to fortune tellers gen- 
erally think in terms of quite a 
packet), and take a trip. As a 
palmist, you will make a couple of 
mistakes, but never three in a row. 
And by the time you have finished 
your reading your sitter will have 
discovered that she is: 

Trustworthy 

Loyal 

Helpful 

Friendly 

Courteous 

Kind 

Obedient 

Cheerful 

Thrifty 

Brave 

Clean 

and Reverent. 

She could wear mittens and still 

get very much the same message, 
but this is palmistry, 1951. se 


SOLITUDE. 
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This Younger Generation 


@ My sister and the neighbor next 
door don’t speak because of a 
quarrel the children had. The small 
fry were playing together again in 
a few hours, but their mothers are 
still angry. - —Eleanor A. Chaffee 


® I asked a small girl at my child’s 
birthday party whether she was 
having a good time. “I don’t 
know,” she replied. “I haven't 
eaten yet.” —Margaret Smith 


In Cynwyd, Pennsylvania, 10- 
year-old Jane Bieberman won her 
amateur license after four years of 
study and began operating radio 
station W30VV. 


® Nine-year-old David hurried off 
to Sunday school one morning be- 
fore his mother inspected his wash 
job. So, when he sat down in the 
class room, breakfast 
was still visible on 
his face. 
The teacher 
frowned and said re- 
provingly: “David, 
you didn’t wash your 
face. What would 
you say if I came to 
school one morning 
with egg and jam 
around my mouth?” 
“Nothing,” he re- 
torted smugly. “I'd 
be too polite.” 


—Fay Pressman 


Senator Warren Magnuson of 


Washington received a letter from © 


a 12-year-old Kent, Washington, 
boy, who said: “For pity sakes, let’s 
not have any more wars. It sure 
is causing a lot of trouble.” 


Nine-year-old Barry Tisdale and 
his two-year-old brother, Gregory, 
of Paris, Illinois, put the family 
cat into their home laundering ma- 
chine and made believe they were 
watching a television animal act 
through the glass door. 


® Little Johnny had just been vac- 


cinated, and the doctor started to ~ 


put a bandage over the vaccina- 
tion spot. Johnny objected—he 


wanted the bandage put on thegi | 


other arm instead. 


“Why, Johnny,” said the doctor, “= 
“the bandage should be on the 





sore arm so the boys at school won’t 
hit it.” 

“Put it on the other arm, Doc,” 
Johnny insisted. “You don’t know 
those boys!” —Kay Carlos 


® Dorothy, learning to dress her- 
self, tearfully approached her 
mother with the remark, “I can’t 
fasten my dress. The button’s in 


the back, and I’m in the front.” 
—A. M. Nash 


In Winthrop, Massachusetts, 
three-year-old Tommy J]. Plakias 
recewed an order to pay a poll tax. 


In a sandlot game at East Oak- 
land, California, 13-year-old Nor- 
man Lawrence was chasing a 
fly-ball when suddenly his pants 
exploded. Friction had ignited 
matches which set off a string of 
fire-crackers in his pocket. 


Franklin, Louisiana, police ar- 
rested a 14-yéar-old ninth-grader 
for cashing two checks the girl had 
made out as an arithmetic assign- 
ment. 


® A five-year-old girl was taken to 
a concert, warned that she must 
remain quiet in her seat. She lis- 
tened respectfully to two intricate 
pieces, then turned to her mother 
and asked gravely, “Is it all right 
if I scream now?” ontiiitiiia: Cheat 


® A little girl’s brother set a trap 
to catch birds. The little girl 
thought it was wrong and cruel. 
She wept at first, then her mother 
noticed she became cheerful again, 
and she was asked the cause. 

“I prayed for my brother to be 
a better boy.” 
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“What else?” asked her mother. 

“I prayed that the trap would 
not catch any birds.” 

“What else?” 

“Then I went out and kicked the 


old trap to pieces.” —Jack Mathews 


In Vancouver 10-year-old 
Tommy Heackler ended up with a 
black eye and a cut nose after 
riding in a whirling cement mixer. 
His playmates who operated the 
mixer charged him 30 cents for 
the ride. 


® Grandmother came to visit us 
the other day. She naturally kissed 
our daughter, Gloria, as soon as 
she saw her. Gloria, not being a 
very affectionate child, took out 
her handkerchief and wiped her 
cheek. 

“You naughty girl,’ Grand- 
mother said, “just for wiping off 
my kiss, I’m not going to give you 
the nice shiny quarter I had for 
you.” 

Thinking fast, Gloria popped 
up, “But I wasn’t wiping it off; 
I was just rubbing it in.” 

—W. R. McLean 


® During a visit to my brother’s 
home, I asked my little nephew, 
“Why is it that it is always you 
and never your little sister who 
does something to get a spanking?” 

“That’s because she leads a dull 


life,” he replied. cniitieuees Rehien 

The parents of 7-year-old Fred- 
die Williams laughed when he told 
them that he was “diggin’ for gold” 
in the front yard at Murphysboro, 
Illinois. A few minutes later he 
found a gold wedding band that 
had been lost 24 years before by 
a former occupant of the house. 
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Bishop's Punch — + ask ere. 


Bake 5 oranges @ @ @ ~vered with sugar 
cloves \¥7») im an oven 325°F or 


and pour over 2 quarts of heated red 
until soft and hot. @ then place 


: wine (not boiled). Blend well 
them in a large punch bowl. | i with a spoon and serve hot 
Add 14 freshly grated nutmeg = in Delft mugs. 


IN MEXICO where parties on Christmas Day are topped with the “breaking 
of the basket,” guests are blindfolded and told to split cpen a basket of gifts 
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res 
Ponches Cargados 
Boil one pot of cinnamon tea 
remseye 36 from the fire. Then add one 
" egg and beat resulting mixture serve hot. 


IN ENGLAND of course, Plum Pudding is served—flaming with brandy and deo 
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- » . the most revolutionary never got off the drawing boards 


Buckminster Fuller’s aluminum-steel-and-plastic house was the real 
“house of the future,” the industrially produced house. It was round and 
hung from a central mast so the metal could be used in tension rather 
than compression, thus assuring the light weight necessary for mass 
production. (It weighed three tons; the average brick-and-plaster house 
weighs 100 tons.) Its design was determined by industrial technique and 
modern living needs, not building traditions. It was to be turned out in 
an airplane factory—500,000 a year at $3,700 each. There was only one 
thing wrong with this 1,017-square-feet of air-conditioned, four-bedroom- 
two-bath beauty and efficiency: except for a prototype displayed in 1945, 
the Fuller house never got built. 


. . « the most publicized went spectacularly broke 


Of $55,000,000 lent by RFC to some 18 companies in an effort to solve 
the critical postwar housing shortage fast, Lustron got $37,500,000. 
Object: to produce an all-steel, porcelain enamel two-bedroom house 
for about $8,000. After two years, only 2,000 houses had been sold. 
Lustron went down in a blaze of bankruptcy. 


- - » the least attractive got built and became eyesores 


From 200,000 “temporary” war houses, prefabrication got a permanent 
black eye. They were deliberately cheap and flimsy, but public didn’t 
seem to realize it, until too late. 


But despite this gloomy background . . . 








prefabricated houses 


Wartime promises for prefabs 
turned out to be pie in the sky. The 
dream of millionaire luxury and 
Buck Rogers efficiency at budget 
prices went up in smoke, along with 
50-odd pioneering companies which 
gambled on a revolution in housing 
—and lost. But—and this is the sur- 
prise, in view of all the negative 
news you’ve heard—more than 80 
firms weathered the postwar shake- 
out and are now riding an unbally- 
hooed boom. They couldn’t con- 
quer the conservatism that killed 
the dream—building codes, resist- 
ance from builders and workmen, 
banks’ ideas of public taste—so they 
scaled their ambitions and their de- 
signs accordingly. And they put up 
about 50,000 prefabricated houses 
in 1950 alone—five per cent of all 
new single-family-home construc- 
tion in the VU. S.! 

Their houses are conventional 
rather than revolutionary. Since 
most consist of standardized wood 
panels, die-hards might even say 
they are pre-assembled or pack- 
aged rather than truly prefabricat- 
ed or factory built. But they deliver 
on the practical promises of pre- 
fabrication: services of architects 
and engineers too expensive for the 
small builder, guaranteed precision 
workmanship, exact predictable ex- 
pense, completion in one-third the 
average time. With such advantages 
they are challenging hammer-and- 
saw, custom-building and, slowly 
but surely, breaking down public 
resistance. 
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full basement 
$13,225. Most of the 


v3.35 


IN ELLINOSS, the W. G. Best Com- 
sas fee, ote Radel 
uare three bedrooms, 


Pot 
—for $11,265 to 


bath, 








$30,000—Upper income clients can com 
models to get a custom look. This U. S. 


prefab firms, can turn out a house 


there’s a prefab for almost everybody's 


Prefabs range all the way from 
$400 garages to: big-money super- 
markets, office buildings and apart- 
ments, but in the past year the 
emphasis has been on the low-cost 

$5,000-$9,000) house. That’s one 
of the two factors credited with the 
1950 boom in prefabrication: the 
low-to-average income bracket has 
been so neglected in recent years 
that it has a terrific house-hunger. 
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The other factor is the increasing 
tendency of local builders and con- 
tractors to use prefabs in their sub- 
divisions. Builders apparently find 
that the prefab is the only way they 
can meet the economy-house de- 
mand. Prefabricators—except for 
big outfits like National—are happy 
to pass the site and financing head- 
aches along to local builders. 

This uneasy alliance between two 











pocketbook 


groups which were formerly squared 
off against each other, does not 
seem quite so strange when you look 
at the most discouraging aspect of 
prefabrication today. With site 
preparation, plumbing, wiring, ma- 
sonry, painting—a shell that can be 
fabricated in 30 minutes and put 
up in four hours takes a month 
to get ready for occupancy! The 
shell for a $6,300 Thrift House 


costs the local builder $2,124; 
Cy Williams’ $16,500 house costs 
$3,360. 

The sad fact is that, however 
factory-built today’s prefabs are, 
they’re still put up “by hand.” But 
until the industrial “house of the 
future” gets out of the pink clouds 
and onto suburban clods, the com- 
promise that is 1950’s prefabricated 
house is still your best buy. & & 
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Private Kye 
Looks at 
Divorce 


BY MICHAEL L. KARMALY 
As told to Henry Lee 


Thirty years of probing other 
people’s troubles can _ teach 
you some amazing facts of life 


®@ I HAVE BEEN a private eye ever 
since I came back from France with 
the 27th Division after the first 
world war. For more than a quarter 
of a century I have operated my 
own private detective agency in 
New York City. In that time, I 
have shadowed some of the finest 
people in America in behalf of 
their husbands or wives, and I have 
ferreted out industrial double-cross 
for big corporations where millions 
of dollars were at stake. I’ve even 
investigated policemen and _poli- 
ticians. 

Yet, now and then, I feel I just 
have to buy one of those whodunits 
with private-eye heroes. Those 
characters lead such thrilling lives! 
I keep wondering, what will the 
writers think of next? 

Sure, I’m licensed to tote a gun 





and I have my scars where I’ve 
been punched, kicked and shot at. 
But the real thing is played in a 
lower key altogether; exciting now 
and then, with blondes maybe, but 
the music is softer and slower. For 
instance, I don’t know of a fictional 
private eye who can crash one case 
without getting into a terrible row 
with the cops. Usually he hates cops 
and he tells them off, from the com- 
missioner down to the youngest 
lieutenant on the Homicide Squad. 

How long do you think this 
young hard guy would really last 
around the big town? Some of my 
best friends are cops and for the 
very good reason that you can’t 
fight an organization. 

There seems to be a good deal of 
popular misconception about what 
a private detective is and does. We 
operate under state license and 
heavy bond, making our services 
and experience available to people 
with problems and predicaments 
which usually wouldn’t interest the 
city police. These may concern 
business scandals in which publicity 
must be avoided, discreet investi- 
gations of important executives on 
behalf of their associates, very often 
marital difficulties. You will find 
such private detective agencies in 
ali the major cities, though in real 
life you rarely see anything in the 
newspapers about their activities. 

Let us say you are a husband— 
or a wife—who suspects that your 
mate has betrayed you and you 
want to make sure, in case you de- 
cide to go ahead and seck a di- 
vorce. You come to me. 

I listen and question till I have 
pretty much elicited the life his- 
tories of both you and your spouse. 
I have to know all about you be- 


cause I want to ascertain if you are 
telling me the truth, are lying, or 
perhaps are honestly mistaken in 
your accusations. Many times, I 
have been able to report back that 
the suspicions of the aggrieved 
spouse were utterly unjustified. 

I find out the habits of the accused 
—associates, interests, even usual 
attire and customary time of leav- 
ing home to make tailing easier. If 
it is a man, I find out how much 
—and where—he drinks and, par- 
ticularly, how much of a braggart 
he is. 

Later, I will “casually” meet him, 
perhaps at a bar, and begin “to rope 
him.” That is, I will adroitly pump 
him, seeking leads about his activ- 
ities and at least quasi-confirma- 
tion of his wife’s suspicions. The 
more he brags the better; I pre- 
tend disbelief or flatly contradict 
him, which makes him angry 
enough to give me the details I’m 
looking for. I also have women 
operatives who know how to strike 
up friendships with female suspects. 

You'd be surprised how elaborate 
our plans are. With my client, I 
arrange code messages so that if 
either of us should have to tele- 
phone in the suspect’s presence, he 
or she won’t become suspicious. I 
havé at times set up credit refer- 
ences for my operatives at hotels, 
ostensibly dating back two or three 
years, so that if the quarry should 
back-track on his new friend, he 
would find he is an “old customer” 
at the hotel where they drink or 
meet. 

As “Detective of the 400,” I 
draw many matrimonial assign- 
ments. By now, my face is familiar 
—too familiar—around the smart 
night spots and hotels. Very often 
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I have to let my men do the actual 
tailing but my friendly contacts— 
with detectives, beat patrolmen, 
hotel cops and the managers—are 
invaluable in getting leads and 
quick, reliable information. Usual- 
ly, where I must make a raid, I 
don’t warn them in advance but 
they know I will do it as quietly as 
possible. I never break down a 
door. It’s very upsetting to the 
other guests and also against the 
law. 

One matrimonial job of mine 
had a moral for both husbands and 
wives. A rich and not very bright 
young character who lives out of 
New York State was reading his 
newspaper at home one night when 
he laughed out loud. 

There was a story about another 
rich and not very bright character 
who’d been trailed aboard a train, 
along with his lady friend, by his 
wife’s detective—me, as a matter 
of fact. “I’d never do anything so 
stupid,” the first character bragged 
to his wife. “I'd cover my trail a 
lot better than that.” 

His remark got his wife to think- 
ing (this is the moral for husbands) 
and she thought how this fellow 
spent two nights a week in New 
York “on business” and she began 
wondering. She picked up his news- 
paper, copied down my name from 
the story he had thought was so 
funny and next thing you know, she 
was in my office at 1 E. 42d Street, 
madder than a wet hen, though all 
she had to go on was feminine 
intuition. 

Well, I shadowed this fellow and 
he wasn’t nearly as bright as he’d 
bragged. He led me right to an 
apartment building where he picked 
up a blonde for a round of the 


night clubs and then returned there 
to spend the night. 

After a week or so, I knew that 
was where he stayed on his “busi- 
ness” trips, but there was still one 
big problem. Who was the lady 
and which apartment was hers? 

In our haughty East Side apart- 
ment buildings, protected by a 
Swiss-admiral doorman, a private 
downstairs switchboard for an- 
nouncing all guests and an elevator 
operator besides, you just don’t 
browse around. I had to have a 
man shadow the blonde as she 
lunched, shopped and_ knocked 
around town. 

Finally, one day, she fished in her 
purse for some lipstick, found an 
old envelope and tossed it in a 
trash can on Third Avenue. My 
man was bright enough to retrieve 
it—sure enough, it carried both her 
name and apartment number. 

I then arranged to have the wife 
come into town with her witnesses 
on a night I was sure my man 
would be with the blonde. The 
bunch of us swept fast into an ele- 
vator on the heels of another group 
of men and women. Our entree into 
the apartment itself was easy (the 
old “package-for-you” routine) and 
that husband was one very surprised 
and penitent young man. 

Next day, I was pretty surprised 
myself. Tearfully, the wife came to 
my office and asked, “What will I 
do now?” Most couples, when they 
find themselves in this miserable 
predicament, won’t take any ad- 
vice, as I have found, let alone ask 
for it. I put it up to her cold 
turkey. 

“You've got two kids, he’s got 
almost a million bucks, and he’s 
still young and crazy,” I told her. 
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“For yourself and the kids, why not 
give him another chance?” 

And—this is as amazing as any- 
thing I read in the whodunits—she 
took my advice! That was a dozen 
years ago and the couple are still 
together and, from what I hear, 
reasonably happy. I wish more 
wives could be forgiving. It might 
cut down my business but I’d be 
glad, honestly! 

From my years of experience in 
shadowing silly men and women, 
I would like to offer a word of 
consolation to wives who may be 
considering a visit to the divorce 
lawyers. Hold off as long as you 
can! I have seen many instances 
where by patience, forgiveness and 
love, a wife has reformed a chaser. 
That can be done. The only hope- 
less cases, I think, are the liars. 
Their promises are lies when they 
make them because in their own 
hearts they no longer know the 
difference between truth and false- 
hood. 

Certainly, ladies, I’ve never seen 
a happy divorce, much as you may 
read about separations “by mutual 
consent” and the ex-Mrs. Jones be- 
ing “on friendly terms with her 
former spouse.” From where I 
stand, there’s always sordidness, bit- 
terness, tragedy. 

Yes, there are a lot of things 
about this business that I don’t 
like. There are too many sharp 
lawyers who will arrange collusive 
divorces. (In New York state, 
adultery is the only ground for di- 
vorce and many couples arrange 
fake raids to yield “evidence” of 
adultery.) There are too many di- 
vorce detectives who will go along 
with these setups for a quick, cheap 
fee. 1 don’t want to criticize the 
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courts, but our divorce calendars 
are so heavy that the judges just 
don’t have time to inquire as deep- 
ly, perhaps, as they should into 
some of these smelly cases. 

Let me tell you how I was 
caught once. In all good faith, I 
shadowed a suspect husband to a 
hotel and congratulated myself 
when I was able to eavesdrop as he 
talked to a bellhop. “Take this suit- 
case up to Room ——-,” he said 
in a rather loud tone. “Ill be along 
later.” I was right behind him as 
he turned and left the hotel and 
picked up his girl friend and I fol- 
lowed them to dinner and the movies 
and finally back to the hotel. 

Then I summoned the wife and 
a couple of her female relatives 
who were delighted to act as legal 
witnesses and we raided the hotel 
room. Right away, something felt 
wrong. The husband wasn’t scared 
and didn’t even offer to throw a 
half-hearted punch at me. The 
wife had no tears in her eyes. I 
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asked the other lady, who was cov- 
ered up to the eyebrows by the 
bedsheets, what her name was. No 
answer. Then I pulled down the 
covers. I was shocked. She was 
fully clothed. The whole thing, 
obviously, was a frameroo. 

In my official record, I carefully 
noted this fact and when the wife’s 
lawyer called up to ask for the re- 
port, I told him what it was going 
to say—the truth. He immediately 
said he couldn’t use such a report. 
(Luckily for me, 1 had been paid 
in advance.) 

One of the messiest cases I ever 
handled involved a wealthy young 
fool who had been lured into a 
drunken elopement with a profes- 
sional hooker. And I mean pro- 
fessional. I knew that because I 
had thrown her out of many hotel 
lobbies for soliciting. You see, I 
was the protector for many leading 
hotels in New York, working in 
conjunction with the Police De- 
partment on vice and rackets. We 
were merely trying to keep the 
hotels clean and the hoodlums out. 
But this girl thought she was sitting 
pretty now with her marriage and 
demanded a fabulous settlement of 
something like $100,000 from her 
husband, my client. 

Well, I also have some well 
known characters in the under- 
world among my contacts. A pri- 
vate eye is like a man with no arms 
unless he makes and maintains a 
variety of contacts. I went to a 
certain woman informer, explain- 
ing this wife-in-name-only had a 
nuisance value of positively no 
more than $200 to waive all rights 
in her husband’s fortune. 

“She'll agree to it,’ the inform- 
ant said grimly. “I have enough 
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on that —-—— to hang her.” 

And she must have, for next 
day, meek as a lamb if not quite 
so white, the lady waived for the 
measly $200. But then my inform- 
ant friend wanted dollars—lots of 
it-—for her Judas services. By now, 
I was disgusted with the whole 
case, including the haughty young 
fool I was trying to protect. 

“This is your baby,” I told him. 
‘Meet her and pay her off.” 

“You handle it,” he said con- 
descendingly. “After all, in my 
position, I can’t be seen in public 
with a trollop.” 

“Oh, you can’t!” I roared. “You 
married one, didn’t you?” 

He saw her and paid her off. 

Yes, there is sordidness and 
double-cross in this business, all 
right. I'll never forget the time I 
sued a newspaper for libel during a 
sort of political row and was shad- 
owed all over the country by their 
detectives. And me, a detective; 
didn’t realize that I was being 
tailed! 

I get a chuckle when I read that 
some high-and-mighty agency or 
another won’t touch divorce inves- 
tigations. Sounds very genteel, but 
of course some are scared to death 
that their own operatives might sell 
them out to the other side and 
switch their testimony. 

By my frankness, I hope you 
don’t get the idea that private eyes 
as a class are double-crossers. What 
about the people who dangle big 
money. before modestly paid opera- 
tives to tempt them into perjury? 
What about the ingratitude of 
clients once their cases are won? 
Do you know that once I turned 
down a $100,000 offer from a very 
wealthy man for two incriminating 
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photographs—and yet after his 
wife had. won her matrimonial ac- 
tion against him, / had to sue her 
for my fee? Many times, I have 
been approached by the other side 
with bribe money—and I always 
have rejected it. 

And, for all-out lowness, I give 
you some of the high-wheeling 
financiers and company executives 
whom I have exposed. Not only 
do they steal from their own organi- 
zations but they sell them out to 
competitors in a way that would 
mean the firing squad in the Army. 

My biggest investigation of this 
kind involved a $50,000-a-year vice 
president for an international cor- 
poration whose name you would 
instantly recognize. 

His company was up to its neck 
in a complicated deal for certain 
foreign rights, in which it was bid- 
ding millions of dollars against a 
European rival. And this charac- 
ter, from a hideaway hotel room in 
New York, was dealing by tele- 
phone with the opposition, tipping 
them off to his own company’s fig- 
ures in return for a cut on their 
profits. 

How do I know? I was in the 
next suite with a dictaphone and 
a nail stuck up in the crack in the 
locked connecting doors which car- 
ried the sound perfectly into my 
machine. This traitor carried on 
conversations in English, French 
and even Russian and I had to 
have two linguists on duty along 
with me every afternoon for more 
than two weeks. 

The investigation cost my clients 
hundreds of dollars daily, but it 
was cheap and they paid off with a 
bonus. I also read one morning in 
the financial pages that a certain 


distinguished corporation VP had 
resigned and had “no immediate 
plans for the future.” They do 
things quictly in that set. 

Every so often, friends ask me 
to divulge “some of your: tricks,” 
expecting, I guess, that I will sud- 
denly put on a false mustache or 
give a floor-shaking demonstration 
of judo. The best tricks, I have 
found, lie in doing the unexpected 
or the unorthodox. 

Probably my trickiest trick was 
the time I tailed an errant couple 
to a Lover’s Lane where about 25 
or 30 cars were parked. It was 
outside a peaceful little Connecti- 
cut town. After quite awhile, my 
partner and I became tired of the 
wait and decided it was high time 
that our subjects went home. So 
I pulled out my .38-calibre and 
emptied it into the air. 

As the echo roared through the 
hills, that darkened Lover’s Lane 
became as bright as Broadway. 
Every car snapped on its headlights 
and raced as fast as it could for 
the highway. We followed our 
suspects back to their hotel, and 
got some shuteye. 

Finally, since everybody likes to 
play detective, I will leave you— 
and any fictional private eye, if he 
wants to take up the challenge— 
with a mystery involving many mil- 
lions of dollars. 

About 25 years ago a rackets 
character in Detroit, associated 
with the Purple Gang, bootlegged 
and then developed the interesting 
business enterprise of hi-jacking his 
own tr :cks to collect the insurance 
on them. When things became too 
hot in Detroit, he came to the big 
city, New York, with an entirely 
new racket—-faked mortgages and 
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loans. He was so clever that he 
defrauded many- banks and title 
companies out of millions of dollars. 

Finally, he was arrested and drew 
a 10- to 20-year stretch in Sing 
Sing for grand larceny. There, a 
millionaire behind bars, he died 
12 years later. But no one had 
been able to find his millions, pre- 
sumably stached away someplace 
in a safe deposit box. 

I was consulted by several banks 
and bonding companies and shown 
a metal tag bearing a number— 
65594—-which had been found 
sewn inside his convict uniform 
after his death. By investigation, I 
became convinced that a message 
which had appeared in the “agony 
column” of a newspaper several 
years before had been inserted by 
a confederate at his instructions. It 
read as follows: 

TO MARION M.M.—Deliver to 
Mr. Fiscal before 2 p.m. the 24th 
the L3911; notify others 6 years 
agreement will be revoked on date 
due; give reason liquidators. 

JOHN (brother) 

What do you make of it? The 
closest I can figure is that the 
L3911 refers to his safe-deposit box 
number ; that he is telling “Marion” 
to get in touch with an underworld 


money man. I can tell you that 
so far as was legally possible, every 
bank here and in Canada double- 
checked on its box holders—with- 
out result. Perhaps the numerals 
are supposed to be read backwards 
or maybe they stand for other nu- 
merals—and don’t forget the mys- 
terious tag sequence, 65594. 

From my own investigation, in- 
cluding several stabs at where in- 
formation might be available, I am 
convinced that the fortune still is 
hidden away someplace. 

For one thing, I learned, he had 
been scheming to get out of prison 
and was promising $25,000 for his 
freedom. His hope was to flee the 
country to Italy and there drop out 
of sight, since not only the author- 
ities but also his own gang would 
be after him, I found out. This 


strengthens my opinion that he had 
plenty of money where he could 


get it quickly. 

But where is it? Have you any 
ideas? Someone must know. If 
that person will come forward with 
information leading to the recov- 
ery of the fortune, I feel almost 
certain that the banks and bonding 
companies will welcome him—with 
a sizable reward. a8 
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You Should Live So Long 


BY ROBERT YODER 


“About the time we get jet propulsion on cars, there won’t 
be any place I want to go. The girls will get steadily more 
luscious as my eyes grow worse, and the improvement in 
food will be outpaced only by the deterioration of my 
snappers. Along with stop signs there will be Start Stop- 
ping signs, and the National Open will mean horseshoes 
.- + We should live so long, and the trouble is—we probably 


will.”—The Author 


@ WE'LL KNOw IT HAs happened 
when the spotlight moves quietly 
away from Father’s Day and settles 
lovingly on a new event called 
Grandfather’s Day. Remember 
Gramps with this handsome leather 
container for his important papers, 
spelled w-i-l-l, and maybe the old 
curmudgeon will remember you. 
First, probably, they will launch 
Grandmother’s Day. Buy the old 
lady this charming monogrammed 
hot water bottle, send her a cut-rate 
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telegram in a choice of sentimental 
messages, perhaps as follows: 


“Though old rocking chair has got you, 
Though your liver gives you strife, 
Though the years have finally caught 

you, 
—You sure fooled the New York Life.” 


The newspapers react fast to 
changes as important as this, and 
some little time before most of us 
realize just what’s cooking the pa- 
pers will be pushing almost any- 





thing else off page one to make 
room for a story that the social 
security checks are late or early or 
on new color paper this month. It 
will show in the radio, too. You'll 
notice there isn’t much on the air 
after 10 p.m. 

The mysterious “it” I’ve been 
mentioning so suspensefully is not 
mysterious at all, only the ragged 
Dawn of a New Era. . You might 
call it the Era of the Elderly, a 
curious autumn which is the hey- 
day of those who are past their 
own, a day when the old, not their 
juniors, call the tune. 

It has been coming as surely as 
Christmas and should occasion no 
surprise, but probably will. We 
think of the United States as a 
pretty young ball club, with the 
Old Folks as a very small rear 
guard. Nobody except the statis- 
ticians seems to know this picture 
is as erroneous as the chorines in 
a Princeton musical. 

The young make up the biggest 
element in our population, just as 
your eyes and ears tell you. The 
babies, small fry and teen-agers 
constitute 34.7 per cent of our peo- 
ple. But we are short on men and 
women in the 20’s and 30’s—they 
make up only 30.7 per cent. The 
upset comes in the tremendous 
horde from 40 to 80 and on out. 
That mighty class includes more 
than a full third of our people. 
Accounting for 34.6 per cent, they 
are almost exactly as prevalent as 
the very young. 

Even in the 1940's, the experts 
noted an unusually large propor- 
tion of men and women 68 and 
older. Fifty used to be common in 
the obituaries. Then it was 60, and 
70 is not unusual now. We take 


in fewer new members; the birth- 
rate has been declining for years. 
But the old ones stick around to 
grow older. New drugs and new 
treatments make their prospects 
steadily brighter. 

It is bound to seem a little im- 
plausible, as if the olive in a 
martini suddenly asserted itself, 
claiming equal rights with the ver- 
mouth if not, indeed, with the gin. 
The young have always been held 
to be strategic, the middle-aged 
more so; they have the money. But 
not the old. They set no styles, 
force no changes. Their likes and 
dislikes never have lent color to our 
national life. Only rarely, as in the 
case of Doc Townsend’s following, 
do politicians fret about them. The 
same with business. Nobody now 
says “How will this go with the 
Old Folks?” or “How will grand- 
mothers react to this?” or “Can it 
compete with dominoes?” . 

A triumph of the aged? The 
tendency is to say, “You should 
live so long.” But probably you 
will. There are a lot of old peo- 


ple now. There will be more and 


more. The old are about to be- 
come a Force, a Factor, a Condi- 
tion. And it will pose many a 
curious problem. 


West of the Ohio, 


there was 
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once a Land of the Young, where 
you rarely saw anyone over 30. 
That came about because only the 
young and hopeful were attracted 
to such suburbs as Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois, where your nearest 
neighbors were likely to be Mr. and 
Mrs. Laughing Otter, and it was 
700 miles to the drugstore. The 
young westerners must have made 
an interesting market. They'd no 
doubt buy salt, axe handles, ket- 
tles, baby blankets, mirrors and 
fiddles, but you’d starve trying to 
sell them eyeglasses and sleeping 
tablets. A good market in many 
lines, no doubt, but not for single 
beds, securities or the novels of 
J. Fenimore Cooper. 

The new population West of 
Age 60 will constitute another good 
but sharply limited market—good 
news to some lines of business, a 
headache to others, a problem to 
almost all. Fine for the makers of 
easy chairs, not so good for the 
makers of pingpong tables. In cars, 
speed won’t interest these custom- 
ers as much as comfort and brakes 
with built-in arch supports. Doc- 
tors, dentists and oculists should 
flourish, and maybe the churches, 
but a life insurance salesman 
couldn’t do worse in outlying Pata- 
gonia. There will be more adult 
buyers for food, of sorts, but if I 
ran a steak house I’d be planning 
a sideline of custards: If I owned a 
bowling alley in North Dakota, I’d 
consider getting a piece of a Florida 
motel as a hedge; if I manufac- 
tured barstools, I'd tool up for a 
line of light footstools. 

It will be a public much more 
influenced by the weather, a public 
over whose behavior two of the 
great drives, hunger and sex, don’t 
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exert so much dominion, drat it. 
Politicians (speaking just a little 
louder) will have to remember that 
“old fashioned” and “time worn” 
are good words, not bad, and that 
voters under 40 are the feckless, 
irresponsible minority. 

The National Open will mean 


horseshoes, not golf, the movies 
may close at 10, and Guy Lom- 
bardo will slow his waltzes one 
notch more, to just above a stand- 
still. The distillers will find them- 
selves serving a public which has 
been told to take it easy. It may 
call for irradiated whisky, low in 
alcohol, high in vitamins and hor- 
mones. Call for Old Great Grand- 
dad, in fifths, pints and capsules. 


Type will be bigger, 
television shows will start slowly 
so spectators can find their glasses. 
To a growing section of the public, 
the National Game will mean Bin- 
go. Even crime should be more 
moderate. We will read, for ex- 
ample, how a gang of five elderly 
desperadoes, believed crazed on 
elderberry wine, held up a bingo 
game and escaped with $14 and the 
grand prize of the evening, a mo- 
tor-driven rocking chair. The ban- 
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dits were described as tall men with 
15-inch legs by the indignant pro- 
prietor, who explained he had his 
new bifocals on. 

It will be a nation in which be- 
ing retired is one of the big oc- 
cupations, with California and 
Florida the most populous states, 
both bulging. 

The advertising men—nervous 
lest a fad of long white beards play 
hell with the necktie business—will 
have to do a lot of adjusting. The 
fact that a girl is rich, social, beau- 
tiful and engaged, as the inevitable 
consequences of using Pond’s soap, 
won't excite much buying from a 
public of grandmothers and great- 
grandmothers. The awful prospect 
of a dateless Saturday night won't 
alarm them, either. In fact, to 
women about to observe a 37th 
wedding’ anniversary, it might 
sound real good. 


As the bale of hay dangled be- 
fore the consumer’s nose, Longevity 
may be Charm’s successor. The en- 


dorsers will be hale old-timers, 
shown chopping down a sequoia 
or driving in midget auto races. “I 
guess I been eating Johnson’s soup 
for maybe 40, 50 years, now,” a 
smiling nonagenarian will be say- 
ing. “It sure keeps you going—long 
after there’s no place to go.” Or: 
“Oaties and I are lifelong friends. 
Every morning since it must be 1932 


LESSONS IN LIFE 


I been having the same breakfast. 
Or anyway, it all tastes the same.” 
There will still be young men_ 
and women around, even though 
they won’t be you and I, Maggie. 
A clash seems likely, in fact, be- 
tween a minority of working people 
and a majority living on social 
security. This populous Old Guard 
can not be allowed to live in pov- 
erty. Yet to support so many in any 
kind of style may take terrific taxes. 
Still better, however, the old may 
be in position to vote themselves 
about anything they please. It may 
work itself out, with the taxpayers 
borrowing from their parents to pay 
the taxes. I haven’t thought this 
through, and don’t intend to, 
either, by cracky. Writers of the 
day I’m discussing may pose prob- 
lems or answer them, but I doubt 
if they'll feel up to doing both. 

I have meant no disrespect for 
age, though it would do no harm: 
this may be the last time anybody 
under 50 speaks of anyone over 50 
without tugging his forelock. J 
should giggle. About the time the 
haughty oldtimers start getting all 
this new homage I expect to be one 
of them. I’m going to be pretty 
hard to please, too. For one thing, 
I want the phone books remodeled, 
with everything in 12-point type. 
But mind- you now, boy, I don’t 
want the phone books any bigger. 

aa 





@ Jean Sibelius, famous Finnish composer, speaking on his 80th birthday, 
remarked, “When you want to discuss art, you have to talk to bankers. 
Artists talk all the time about money.” 


@ Louis B. Mayer was trying to buy the movie rights ot some of George 
Bernard Shaw's plays. After several fruitless conferences Shaw got up and 
said, “It’s no use, Mr. Mayer. You are only interested in art, and I am 


only interested in money.” 


—Ernest Maass 
ae 








Have You Ever Wondered M 


BY MICHAEL BAKALAR 


. . - How pure is the “driven snow”? 


According to a “snowflake scientist” at the General Electric Laboratories, 
snow picks up a great deal of foreign matter on its journey to earth—a 
great deal, that is, to a research scientist: the impurities amount to one- 
billionth part of the snowflake. Laboratory snow has been produced, 
however, that is almost without any impurities whatever. 


. .- Hew do you actually know “which way is up”? 


wy Normally by just looking around at nearby objects, by the 
pressure on your body, and by a marvelous little balancing 
mechanism in your inner ear. Without that mechanism, though, 

* under some conditions where you don’t have a fixed point or 
reference—as, say, in swimming under water—you'd be quite 

unable to tell whether you were right end up or heels over 

head. The mechanism is a tiny hollow ball with a lot of small hairs 
covering the inside surface and pointing toward the center. Each hair is 
connected to a nerve. A liquid fills the ball, and floating in the liquid 
are some grains of matter. When you're upright, the force of gravity 
pulls these grains against the hairs at the bottom of the ball, and the 
nerves there flash the message to the brain. Upside down, gravity pulls 


the grains against the hairs at the top of the ball, and your brain hears 
about it. 


. - - Does milk turn sour during thunderstorms? 


It can. Bacterial action is what makes milk sour, and when it’s warm 
and humid, as it is during a thunderstorm, the growth of bacteria is 
encouraged, say food chemists. This speeds up their action on the milk. 
rhat’s the only link between thunderstorms and the souring of milk. 


. . . Why is the piano frequently left out of symphony orchestras? 
Because it’s slightly out of tune with the other instruments. The black 
keys of the piano hit notes that are really a compromise between true 
sharps and true flats. F sharp, for example, is slightly different from G 
flat, but the piano has only one key for both. The other instruments can 
play true sharps and flats which puts the piano just a little bit out of 





harmony with them; enough, apparently, to disturb the sensitive ears of 
composers and musicians. 


. . . If you don’t pay your bill in a restaurant, will you 
really have to wash dishes? 

Probably not, if experience in New York City is any guide. A 
newspaper reporter making an informal survey recently ordered 
meals, ate them, and then said he couldn’t pay for them. Most 
restaurateurs, he found, were, if not completely sympathetic, at 
least philosophical; a few were pretty unhappy. Not one, how- 
ever, made him wash dishes. A national restaurant Owners’ asso- - 

ciation bears out the reporter's findings, but hastens to add that this 
by no means constitutes a blanket invitation to do your dining out “on 
the house.” 


. . » Has an eagle ever carried off a little child? 


Only in legend, rumor, or in that early movie, “The Frontiersman,” in 
which a rugged D. W. Griffith fights off a fierce eagle about to make off 
with a child. In reality, no full-grown eagle could carry off an animal 
heavier than a six-pound rabbit. 


. - » How do the holes in Swiss cheese get there? 


The cheese experts say they are formed by the action of bac- 
teria liberating gases during the process of fermentation. If the 


P< holes, or “eyes,” are sort of glassy, well-rounded, and regularly 
Dd spaced, it’s supposed to signify a cheese of good quality and 
flavor. Swiss cheese, naturally enough, originated in the Swiss 
Alps. However, good Swiss cheese, containing good eyes, is made 

in the United States, too. 


. . . What gives your skin its color? 


Whether it is white or black, or something in between, biologists say 
the color is determined by two chemicals: carotin and melanin. And every 
human being has some of each, with the exception of albinos, who have 
neither and who may crop up among all races. Carotin gives a yellow 
tinge to the skin, and melanin a brown or black, while the blood vessels 
near the surface give the skin a pink tinge. The combination of all three 
gives you your own individual shade of skin color. 


. - - Do fish drown? 


Yes, and it has worried conservation departments for a long 
time. Fish drown when they don’t get enough oxygen, and this 
happens every winter when ice forms on the lakes and prevents 
oxygen from getting to the water. Conservationists, however, 
6 4, have saved many thousands of fish in recent years by dusting 

the ice with lampblack dropped from airplanes. The lampblack 
absorbs the sun’s rays, causing the ice to melt. 
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PAGEANT’S popular feature “Have You Ever Wondered?” may be seen in its 
screen version—the MGM-Pete Smith short subject ““Did’ja Know?” 











Gola Mink Ocal 


Ladies! Stop beating your husbands. If the beast won’t 
buy, don’t cry. Here’s how to get that mink on your own 


®@ THE DREAM of nearly every Amer- 
ican woman is to own a mink coat. 
The dream of nearly every Amer- 
ican man is to understand why. 

He’s told himself that a woman 
yearns for a mink coat because it’s 
the symbol of success—public proof 
that the- Joneses have reached the 
top. But why mink, he asks. Why 
not ermine, or chinchilla, or sable, 
all of which are far more expen- 
sive? 

Perhaps mink is the most prac- 
tical; it’s beautiful in its richness, 
flattering in its gracefulness, and 
virtually as indestructible as gran- 
ite. But every male knows, of 
course, that no woman is ever that 
practical. There must be another 
reason for female America’s mink- 
mania—one that suits milady 
bette. 

Is it a vestige of forgotten roy- 
alty, passed from one aspiring fe- 
male generation to the next? The 
result of vigorous press-agentry by 


enterprising furriers? Simply a de- 
sire to keep warm in the winter? 

These are explanations, but they 
still don’t answer the $64 mink- 
lined question to any man’s com- 
plete satisfaction. Pondering them, 
many a male finally decides that 
the feminine desire for mink is a 
combination of all these reasons, 
and just as complicated as the 
dears themselves. He can, though, 
be certain of one thing: someday, 
somewhere, somehow—husband, 
father or sugar-daddy—he will be 
confronted with those _ terrible, 
sweet-toned words, “Oh, how I’d 
love a mink coat this winter!” 

Here, as a public service, Pac- 
EANT Outlines the seven “nost in- 
expensive ways to get a mink coat. 
It is our hope they will be helpful 
to all of those women who are 
desperately in need of protection 
from the harsh winds of winter, 
and to all of those women too 
proud to weep or wheedle. 


CONTINUED 
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For lithe-figured models who 
work in fur shops, mink coats aren’t 
very hard to get. For an evening, 
that is. "Most always, they can 
borrow one—provided they return 
it, in true Cinderella fashion, early 
the next morning. For the model 
it means a chance to look her love- 
liest; for the shop it means a 
chance to show off its furs at fash- 
ionable places. 

To Trudy Erwin, 22-year-old 
Powers model who’s a favorite on 
fur accounts, this is a wonderful 
system. After work Trudy (above) 
stops at Esther Dorothy’s chic New 
York fur salon to select a coat for 
the evening. Like the hardest-to- 
please customer, she picks and 
chooses until she finds something 
she really likes (left). The same 
evening Trudy shows off her coat 
while waiting for a tardy escort 
outside the Plymouth Theatre 
(right), looking very much the 
part of the beautiful model—beau- 
tifully swathed in mink. 
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A mink coat is as essential to a 
movie star as ballet slippers to a 
dancer. Her public always expects 
her to be elegantly dressed, and 
they are rarely disappointed. 
MGWM’s singing-star Kathryn Gray- 
son is no exception. Here, as Miss 
Grayson strolls along Fifth Avenue 
in New York, she gets the green- 
eyed look every mink inspires. 








Many women buy beautiful mink 
coats, second-hand, at a fraction of 
their value. By inquiring at the 
thrift shops in their city, by hound- 
ing the auctions, by watching the 
ads—they’ve been able to find just 
what they wanted. The Ritz Thrift 
Shop (right) in New York special- 
izes’ in second-hand furs; 60 per 
cent of its customers are from out- 
of-town. They get fairly good mink 
coats at Ritz for as little as $750. 





A, Wis Cn 


If you’re the patient type, you 
can get a mink coat by staying right 
in your own living-room. A radio 
or TV quiz program is bound to 
call someday and ask you the name 
of Martha Washington’s husband. 
If you’re up on your history, you 
get the mink—plus. 

Mrs. Robert Leirman (right), of 
St. Louis, Missouri, became a proud 
mink-owner just that way. Ralph 
Edwards’ “Truth or Consequences” 
called her in 1948 and asked her to 
identify Mr. and Mrs. Hush; she 
knew the answer and won herself 
a mink-lined jackpot. 

So you'd better stick close to your 
phone. The next call might mean 
mink for you. 

CONTINUED 
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De Dip On 


The easiest way to get a mink 
coat is to be given one—as a token 
of a friend’s affection. Of course, 
you'll be expected to give a little 
affection in return, but after all, a 
mink coat’s a mink coat. 

To show how it’s done, Miss 
Carol Channing, who does it night- 
ly as Lorelei Lee in the Broadway 


MONOLOGUE ON 
RECEIVING A 
MINK COAT: 


“For me?” 


“Oh, you shouldn't 
have!” 


“Well, if you insist” 


“Oo, it feels so 
good” 


show “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” 
here goes into her act. As the gold- 
en-haired, gold-digging Miss Lee, 
Carol says, “A girl must be very 
sweet—and very friendly—if she 
hopes to get a mink coat. Of course, 
I personally prefer diamonds, but 
I’d never hurt Daddy’s feelings by 
refusing a little mink.” 




















BO), Sce Dour AMenay 


A great many people actually 
save their pennies until they have 
enough for a mink coat. Marie 
Davis, who works in the credit de- 
partment of I. J. Fox, started sav- 
ing seven years ago. It was a long 
hard struggle, but she made it. Last 
year, helped by the discount given 
employees, Marie was able to walk 
into the store where she’s worked 
for 17 years and say, “I’d like to 
buy a mink coat, please.” 





Sf. You UEP ge the chance. 
‘ TIPS ON TYPES AND PRICE mn 
ype rice 


$1,795-5,000 


Silver Blue 

Breath of Spring 

Aleutian 

Steel Blue $2,500-10,000 

Royal Pastel $2,500-10,000 

Blue Frost $1,795-3,500 
$3,500- 10,000 

Starlight $3,000- 10,000 











1, Gree One 


If every other method fails, you 
can always try growing a mink 
coat. It requires only two live minks 
(preferably male and female) and 
a little patience. The average litter 
for minks is about 10, and it takes 
60 pelts to make a full-length coat. 
You should get your coat in about 
two years. Of course you might end 
up running a mink farm, but if you 
get that mink coat you’ve always 
dreamed about, it’s worth it. 





DON’T GET SKINNED—LOOK FOR 
perfect matching of skins 


lustrous skins that are soft and luxurious 
long, narrow skins 


skins with fine seamings under the lining 


WEAR IT WELIL— 


keep it in cool, dry place away from heat 

keep your hands off it, body moisture soils fur 

put it in storage during summer 

use long-neck hanger to allow ample room for collar 
have coat cleaned and brushed by an expert once a year 
occasionally shake coat gently to smooth fur 














Third in a series 


selected for Pageant by 


Kenneth Littauer 


and Max Wilkinson 


Meyer Levin’s first novel was pub- 
lished when he was 23. His latest book, 
an autobiography (In Search), is cur- 
rently selling well. Between the two he 
has commuted with regularity between 
this country and Palestine, produced 
six novels, numerous short stories, cov- 
ered a war for a newspaper syndicate 
and made two films in Israel. Levin’s 
serious work ts always characterized by 
a deep and moving compassion for 
human-kind. “Love Note” is a prime 
example of his sure technique in han- 
dling a substantial theme with econ- 
omy, tenderness and surprise. Levin is 
45 and makes his home in Paris.— 
Kenneth Littauer, Max Wilkinson 


@ miss NAYLOR had been matron 
of Three Cottage these 11 years, 
seen hundreds of girls come and 
go, outlasted two superintendents; 
she was wise; she could tell the na- 
ture and character of a girl the 
130 


moment she first saw her coming up 
the walk from the administration 
building. She didn’t need the rec- 
ord to tell the cause of commit- 
ment. By the time the girl was 
alongside Two Cottage, Miss Nay- 
lor knew whether she had been 
committed by parents or state, and 
why. 

Not that she would treat the girl 
any differently. All girls were to be 
treated equally, no matter what 
their past. 

As the entrant bobbed up the 
steps of Three Cottage, Miss Nay- 
lor would measure her as a possi- 
ble troublemaker. All that Miss 
Naylor asked of the girls was that 
they behave themselves and make 
no trouble; she didn’t care what 
they had done, for in her heart was 
a great capacity to forgive. She had 
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a religious streak in her, she liked 
to tell Mrs. Jastrow of Two Cot- 
tage, or else how could anyone 
stand such a job, 11 years of it, 
and probably for the rest of her 
life? Compared to her, the girls had 
it easy, getting out at 21; a life 
sentence she had. 

All she wanted was days of peace. 
The worst troublemakers, the ones 
a matron had to watch out for, were 
not the tough girls—anybody could 
recognize them a mile off—but the 
quiet ones. 

The ones a matron had to watch 
out for were the milky kind; and 
this girl now approaching was such. 
They went along, model girls, hav- 
ing no trouble, until suddenly one 
day, blooey, like that Theresa, the 
Polish girl that last year had tried 
to jump out of a window when she 





was deprived of her hours of free- 
dom because of breaking a stack of 
dishes. From her flat walk, from 
the unexpectant look in her eyes, 
this new girl reminded Miss Naylor 
of that Theresa. 

She had no suitcase, but carried 
a large paper-wrapped parcel under 
her arm; and while her guide 
chattered, the new girl kept turn- 
ing her head, her brows contracted, 
looking at the spreading distances 
of the farm. It was the look of city 
girls, like turtles afraid to reach out 
into space; and Miss Naylor saw 
she was getting another tenement 
child. 

Pauline Massacio was the guide 
and as usual she was jabbering a 
blue streak, probably giving the girl 
the lowdown on Matron Naylor 
and how to handle her; well, Paul- 
ine wasn’t so bad, a talkative girl 
talked things out of herself... . 

“Miss Naylor,” she said, handing 
over the card, “Miss Briggs told me 
to bring this girl over to our cot- 
tage. Her name is Lucy Rocca, Miss 
Briggs said—” 

“Yes, yes, Pauline, I see,” Miss 
Naylor shut her off, while smiling 
the welcome smile on the new girl. 
She glanced over the card; just as 
she had thought: Fourteen. Mother 
dead. No home life—wild. “Well, 
Lucy, Pll show you your little room, 
and you can put your things out.” 


THE GirRv was silent as they went 
upstairs, but once in the tiny bed- 
room she moved directly to the win- 
dow and looked out over the farm, 
then turned and sat on the cot. She 
was still holding her package. The 
tears began to flow, as Miss Naylor 
had expected. 

“Gee,” the girl said, “I thought 
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it was going to be a jail, with bars 
on the windows—” 

“Now, now.” Miss Naylor per- 
mitted herself to pat the girl’s 
shoulder, and the child simply 
threw herself against the matron 
with convulsive gratitude, as if it 
were to her alone she owed the fact 
that this was a place without bars 
on the windows. 

A bad way to start with a girl. 
Made them expect too much, gave 
them the wrong idea entirely. Miss 
Naylor detached herself. “Put away 
your things and put on these,” she 
said coldly, indicating the set of in- 
stitution garments. “Your own 
clothes will be kept for you. Bring 
them downstairs to me.” 

Pauline had followed them and 
naturally was snooping in the cor- 
ridor. Sometimes Miss Naylor 
thought a daily hour of freedom 
was too much for them. 

“Can I help her unpack?” Paul- 
ine asked. 

“Well, all right.” Better not to 
leave a girl alone the first moments. 

Miss Naylor looked in again soon, 
and a good thing she did. The new 
girl had opened her package and 
spread the contents on the bed, 
clothing and junk and a few simple 
keepsakes; but trust that Pauline, 
she had fished out a gew-gaw, some 
kind of five-and-ten brooch with an 
enameled picture of Gary Cooper 
on it, probably the girl’s most pre- 
cious jewel, and there Pauline was 
raving about how beautiful it was, 
and how Gary Cooper was her se- 
cret passion, and the little new girl, 
Lucy, was saying, “Is he? Me too.” 
And in‘a minute it was, “You know 
what, kid, you keep it.” Her face 
was alight with sacrifice and joy. 

At that point Miss Naylor en- 
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tered and said, “You'd better let me 
put that away with your other 
things, Lucy; the girls are not al- 
lowed to wear ornaments.” 

“Oh, but Miss Naylor,” Pauline 
cried, “I can just keep it in my 
drawer, and not even show it to 
an 4 

“Now, now, Pauline—” 

Lucy approached Miss Naylor, 
her warm, milky smile intimate and 
confident. “Please, I want to give 
it to her,” she said, her whole being 
seeming to call back that moment 
after coming into the room when 
she had thrown herself into the 
arms of the woman. 

Better stop her now from getting 
the idea she had a mother here. 
That mother stuff could make more 
trouble than anything. She’d be 
running downstairs six times an 
hour with her little problems and 
excuses to be near the matron. 

Best to nip that mother stuff in 
the bud. Miss Naylor wrenched the 
trinket from Lucy’s hand, and 
hurled it into the wastepail. 

Lucy’s eyes, first startled, grew 
terrified, and then slowly the terror 
faded out of them; Miss Naylor 
could feel the cold screen forming 
between herself and the girl. That 
was best. 

_The girl was well behaved, obedi- 
ent; she accomplished every task 
assigned to her without a grumble ; 
but Miss Naylor was still: uneasy. 
For one thing, Lucy was too thick 
with Pauline. It was innocent; al- 
most every girl chummed up with 
some others, but usually they 
formed a little clique; twosomes, 
Miss Naylor didn’t like so well. 

However, a girl had to have 
something; and Miss Naylor was 
sure she would know when it had 





A LOVE NOTE 


gone far enough. Pauline and Lucy 
sat together at table, and she al- 
lowed them to take their freedom 
together. 

The two girls almost always came 
down to the sitting room in the eve- 
nings. Miss Naylor encouraged her 
charges to provide their own enter- 
tainment, as you couldn’t always 
tell what would come over the 
radio: so many love songs, and 
there was no sense in filling their 
heads with such nonsense. 


Pautine could play the piano, 
and Lucy’s voice was pleasant, if 
small, and often Miss Naylor had 
the girls sing little songs like “Pen- 
nies from Heaven,” harmless, if ro- 
mantic. Also, when she could dial 
in one of the sweeter dance orches- 
tras, like Victor Young, she was not 
averse to their dancing. 

Naturally, the chums danced to- 
gether; and she had to admit that 
they had worked out some very cute 
steps. They held each other at a lit- 
tle distance, so as to give plenty of 
room to their feet. They were easily 
the best couple on the floor, perfect 
partners, and really pretty to watch. 

One evening Miss Naylor stepped 
out for a chat with Mrs. Jastrow in 
Two Cottage: as she was returning, 
her own cottage seemed rather 
quiet to her. 

Then, coming closer, she heard 
the piano, and Lucy singing. Her 
voice was better than usual, touch- 
ing, throbbing. She was singing: 

“In my solitude .. .” 

Miss Naylor came quietly into 
the house and into the sitting room. 
The girls were all very still, listen- 
ing. As though a spell was upon 
them. 

When she spoke, saying, “You 
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sang that very nicely, Lucy,” she 
could feel the whole room start, and 
many of the girls looked toward her 
slightly ashamed. One or two had 
tears in their eyes. 

That was it, the presentiment she 
had always had about Lucy, the un- 
easy feeling of potential trouble. A 
song like that, now, it could take 
hold of the girls and you would 
hear nothing for weeks but that 
dreary thing hummed and mum- 
bled in corners, all over the place, 
like that year they were singing 
“I wish I had someone to love me.” 
The girls would all be fractious, 
report sick, shirk duties, turn out 
stuff that had to be made over. A 
song like that was a plague. 

That night, Miss Naylor had a 
hunch things were not right. 
Though she made it a rule not to 
spy upon the girls, certain respon- 
sibilities made it necessary for her 
to know what was going on. She 
walked through the corridors and, 
as she had thought, Pauline was 
not in her room. 


Lucy was one of the girls who 
always left her door open while she 
slept; and as the door was-not shut, 
Miss Naylor had to look. no farther. 
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She hesitated in the corridor, and 
could hear their whispering. 

It was heart to heart. She caught 
parts of it. Lucy said wouldn’t it be 
wonderful to be loved by someone 
like Don Ameche ; it would be won- 
derful to kiss someone like him. 
That was their new crush—Don 
Ameche; they had both given up 
Gary Cooper. 

They went to great detail over 
the picture “Ramona,” where Don 
Ameche had been an Indian; they 
remembered the picture so com- 
pletely that Miss Naylor was some- 
what disturbed. 

She could send Pauline back to 
her room, and hereafter lock the 
girls in for the night. But her long 
experience told her that this would 
be a bad way to handle a girl like 
Lucy. She decided to wait. 

The next day she talked the 


problem over with Mrs. Jastrow, 
and Mrs. Jastrow agreed with her 
that this was the right moment to 


break it up. They transferred 
Pauline to Mrs. Jastrow’s cottage. 

Lucy moped around for a few 
days. She ate little, and in the eve- 
nings sat listless. It took her a week 
to get up courage, and then—Miss 
Naylor knew it was coming—Luey 
appeared and said: 

“Please, Miss Naylor, can I ask 
you something?” In a rush the pre- 
pared speech came out: “T like this 
cottage and I have no complaints 
or anything; you have been very 
nice to me but, Miss Naylor, you 
know Pauline was my chum and she 
has been transferred and could I 
be transferred to the same cottage ; 
she is my chum.” 

“Well, now, Lucy,” Miss Naylor 
said judiciously, “there are 50 girls 
here, and I’m sure that you can 
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find another friend among them.” 

“IT know, Miss Naylor, but—” 

Miss Naylor explained that Two 
Cottage was for the girls who had 
been there longer, that Pauline had 
been transferred simply to make 
room for a new girl, and that Lucy 
couldn’t be transferred for several 
months, as Two Cottage was full. 

“Oh,” Lucy said. 

On the whole, she didn’t take it 
badly. 

Soon after that, however, in the 
routine of reading outgoing mail, 
Miss Naylor was surprised to find 
a letter from Lucy. The girl didn’t 
correspond with anyone, as her 
father couldn’t read or write, and 
only a very occasional letter would 
come, written for him by some 
neighbor. 

This letter of Lucy’s was not ad- 
dressed to her father, but to Mr. 
Don Ameche, Hollywood. 

Well, Miss Naylor smiled to her- 
self, of course every one of the girls 
did something like that at one time 
or other. It was the usual thing, a 
fan letter, but the strange part of 
it was that unlike most of the girls 
Lucy had made no attempt to hide 
her circumstances. In fact it was 
rather touching the way she said, 
“I am just a bad girl in a reform 
school; but, Mr. Don Ameche, I 
wish you knew how much happi- 
ness you bring to us girls here, and 
my one dream is sometime in life 
to meet a man like you, and if he 
would love me I would die happy. 
Do you know my favorite song? It 
is In My Solitude, You Haunt Me. 
What is your favorite song?” 

Miss Naylor could not allow the 
letter to pass. After all, the actor’s 
secretary would probably respond 
with a photograph, and she’d have 
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to destroy it, as the girls were not 
permitted to have such photographs 
in theic rooms. So Miss Naylor con- 
signed Lucy’s letter to the waste- 
basket. 

But Lucy began to hang around 
at mail distribution time, expecting 
an answer. She really was becoming 
a case. The worst of it was, Miss 
Naylor noticed too.late one week 
that the town movie was showing 
a Don Ameche picture. 

On the afternoon when the town 
movie ran its weekly show for the 
girls, Miss Naylor put Lucy on 
kitchen duty, entitling her to an 
extra afternoon of freedom the fol- 
lowing week. But she would miss 
the Don Ameche picture. 

Naturally, Lucy learned it had 
been a Don Ameche movie, but 
since she had no chum so intimate 
as Pauline, there was no one to tell 
her in detail about the picture. 
Lucy said absolutely nothing about 
the matter to Miss Naylor, so per- 
haps she hadn’t even caught on, 
and thought it was just an accident 
that she had kitchen duty. 

Gradually, however, Miss Naylor 
became convinced that Lucy now 
considered her an enemy. The girl 
seemed to be changing, growing 
ever more secretive, staying in her 
room evenings instead of coming 
down to the parlor, straying off for 
long walks during her freedom. 
Was she planning to escape? Lucy 
was not the escape type. But in her 
walks, Miss Naylor noticed that 
Lucy always went in the same di- 
rection, toward the northern end 
of the farm, where there was a 
small woods that bordered on a 
private estate. Could she be meet- 
ing someone there? Perhaps a man 
from the neighboring farm? 


Miss Naylor was convinced the 
girl was up to something. 

One day she followed Lucy. 

The girl went into the woods 
there, and directly to one of the 
trees, as one’ making a habitual 
visit. From her distance, Miss Nay- 
lor could just make out the motion 
of Lucy’s arm as she reached into 
a hole in the tree. 


So HER WEA had been correct. 
The girl was carrying on with some- 
one. Messages in the tree. How ro- 
mantic! Certainly some kid from 
that farm. 

Lucy extracted a paper, unfolded 
it, glanced at it, and, so far as Miss 
Naylor could make out, put it back 
into the hole in the tree. 

Then the girl sat there for a 
while. Would the man come? The 
note must have said he would 
come, or she would not be wait- 
ing. But why had she put it back? 
Perhaps at this distance she hadn’t 
seen very well, it must have been 
another note, an answer, that Lucy 
put back into the tree. 

Miss Naylor looked at her watch. 
Lucy had only a few more minutes 
if she was to return to the cottage 
within her period of freedom. 

The girl, too, seemed to realize 
this, for she arose and started back. 

Miss Naylor waited until she had 
gone, then approached that trysting 
tree. She drew out the note. 

It was slightly damp, and the 
creases were worn, as though the 
sheet of paper had been there a 
long time and had been opened and 
refolded over and over again. 

The note was unsigned, but was 
unmistakably in Lucy’s writing. 

“To whoever finds this note,” it 
said, “I love you.” as 
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My Toughest 


Crossword Puzzles 


BY MARY CUNNINGHAM 


A leading puzzle expert challenges you to try the 
three toughest crossword puzzles she has ever seen 


® gACH WEEK some 70 or 80 
puzzles cross my desk at the New 
York Herald Tribune, where I am 
puzzle editor. They come from all 
over the world, and from all sorts 
of people. One of my ablest puzzle- 
makers is a psychiatrist; several of 
my most conscientious contributors 
are inmates in penal institutions. 
There seem to be only two real 
drawbacks to being a crossword 
editor. One is proof-reading the 
puzzles—and woe to the editor who 
lets an error slip into his definitions. 
The second occupational hazard is 
the over-intense fan who rings me 
up at midnight and pleads: “Please 
tell me what’s the four-letter word 


for ‘betrayal’—I can’t sleep till I 
get it.” Of course, I always*come to 
the aid of such distressed souls. 

Although I seldom try to make 
up puzzles myself, I admit I often 
dream of them—complete with as- 
sorted African antelopes and even 
aardvarks. And I can still get a 
kick out of solving a good stiff 
puzzle. 

Out of the thousands of cross- 
words that I have puzzled over, I 
have chosen three which seem espe- 
cially challenging. If you can solve 
the first one in 20 minutes, the sec- 
ond in 45 minutes, and the last one 
in 60 minutes, you qualify as an 
expert. Get set . . . go! 


(These crossword puzzles are reprinted through the courtesy of the New York Herald Tribune.) 
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CONTINUED 








ACROSS 
1 Daunt. 
11 Archaic expletive. 


15.Without individual reference. 


16 Remove. 

17 The practice of rigorous 
discipline. 

18 Assembling of huntemen. 

19 Rods. 

20 Cup used in gem cutting. 

21 The eighth letter. 

22 Ridges of glacial sand. 

23 Supplier of dairy products. 

24 Reynard. 

25 Thus: Lat. 

26 Annual church celebration. 

28 Sesame 

31 E. Indian root. 

33 Greek letter. 

34 Doctor in training. 

36 Waits 

38 Nautical command. 

39 Abominates. 

42 Pronoun without gender. 

44 ae off. wa 

45 7O™ Pass point: abbr. 

46 Sobriquet of 
Queen Elizabeth. 
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49 Hexapod. 

50 Greek letter. 

51 Wood knot 

52 A counterpane. 

55 Mack Sennett prop. 

56 Complete. 

57 Destroy. 

58 The voters. 

60 Willow species. 

61 Smooth-skinned peaches. 

62 Companion of Will Rogers 
on fatal flight. 

63 Firmness. 


DOWN 
1 Easily settled. 
2 Burden. 
3 The mole-rats. 
4 Embalmer. 
5 Worthless leavinga. 
6 Our land: abbr. 
7 Kind of poem. 
8 Negative ions. 
9 Catch the breath 
convulsively. 
10 Shade tree. 
11 Mingle. 
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12 Former English court. 

13 Mr. Templeton of pianoforte 
fame. 

14 First man’s son. 

21 Large artery. 

23 Edge 

24 Morass. 

27 Next before “do.” 

28 Lying beyond the mountains. 

29 Intimates. 

30 Illiterate. 

32 Stage scenery 

35 Daughter of Marie Curie. 

37 Yell. 

40 Work unit. 

41 Spanish affirmative. 

42 C of arthropods. 

43 Japanese fish. 

47 Each. 

49 Inflate. 

51 Senegambian gazelle. 

52 Joke. 

53 Preposition. 

54 Roman date. 

55 Russian whip. 

56 Convex moldings. 

58 Abstract being. 

59 Gamin. 








































































































































































































ACROSS 
1 Forward. 
5 Boxing match. 
15 City = same name as 


16 The Nour hundred.” 
So: 


32 Part of complimentary close. 
34 Detailed. 
38 eng to on or burn. 
40 Fas 
42 — of th the Bulldog. 
43 Noble. 
,- Japanese set of boxes. 


rH The climbing fish. 


50 Downpours. 
52 Junior's exclamation 


of surprise. 
56 Siamese pewter coin. 


57 Mother of ancient Irish gods. 


58 French sea biscuit. 

61 Monumental heap of stones. 
63 Great number. 

65 Support. 

66 Of vision. 

67 Mary Lamb's brother. 

68 Shakespearean villain. 

69 Famed ornithologist. 

70 Aborigine of Borneo. 

71 Oh me, oh my! 


DOWN 
1 Grandeur. 
2 Dire. 
3 Superfluous. 
4 Unimportant matters. 
5 Pinnacle of ice. 


7 2 

8 Darts out again. 

9 Colonial British soldier. 
10 High note. 
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11 Carouaal: colloq. 
Say. 
13 Less pleasant. 
21 Within. 
23 More stringy. 
26 Soldierly. 
y- 
28 Smur. 
29 Small needle case. 
33 Institute. 


46 Gi in Russia. 
49 Censured. 
$F mye Se soak. 


33 Public ~ a 
54 Eaglestone. 
55 Eskimo canoe. 
4 Judes’ 8 gown. 

pic poetry. 
62 Part of an umbrella. 
64 Rita’s spouse. 











MICHAEL TODD 





Todd Almighty 


BY LAWRENCE LADER 


This onetime building contractor can turn a pretty girl and 
a piece of gauze into the biggest AAAHHH since Ziegfeld 


® Micuaret Topp, probably the 
only producer on Broadway who 
cannot keep track of how many 
millions he has made and lost, is 
the last great showman combining 
the sawdust and gles of the 
country carnival with the gli 
and pomp of the golden era of 
Ziegfeld. At the age of six, he was 
hustling crowds for a “pitchman” 
on a Chicago street corner. Today 
he is hustling them at the Winter 
Garden on Broadway where his 
present production, “Peep Show,” 
is actually making more money 
than “South Pacific.” The differ- 
ence is mainly size. Mike worked in 
Chicago for 50 cents a day. Now he 

is grossing over $50,000 a week. 
But the formula is almost un- 
changed. Attempting to describe it 
once in a conversation about Has- 
sard Short who staged “Peep 
Show” and many other of the pro- 
ducer’s successes, Todd stated: 
“Short provides the Art. I put in 
the AAAHHH!” 

Since he became a theatrical pro- 
ducer 14 short years ago, Todd has 
turned this “AAAHHH!” into a 

ing series of hits, including 
“The Hot Mikado,” “Something 


for the Boys,” “Mexican Hayride” 
and “Up in Central Park.” He has 
brought back to the theater the 
lustiness and gaicty of its boisterous 
past. At a time when the stage is 
with social message, he 
has glamorized the tall girl and the 
low joke, immortalized the slap- 
stick of old-time burlesque with 
new and lavish splendor. At the 
age of 40, his productions have al- 
ready grossed over $25,000,000; his 
biting tongue, beautifully. mangled 
English and big black cigars have 
become a Broadway 
Todd is the num apostle of the 
cult of exalted magnificence. In 
1942, he was already spending 
$300,000 on musicals when $100,- 
000 was a big budget. For a 
chorus line costume, consisting of 
more than splashes of gauze in 
essential places, he splurged 
per girl. When he played “Up 
Central Park” in Los Angeles, 
passed over the ordinary thea- 
ters, and staged it in the Hollywood 
Bowl whose 22,000 capacity would 
be a good weekly audience for any 
ordinary producer. To publicize 
it, he convinced the city fathers to 
let him run a mammoth parade 
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down Hollywood Boulevard which 
is as fantastic in Los Angeles as if 
he had taken over New York’s 
Times Square in the evening rush 
hour. At the New York opening of 
the same show, he rounded up 
every landau, coach and _horse- 
drawn hack in the city and had 
them lined up outside the theater 
at the final curtain. Then he drove 
hundreds of friends, theater critics 
and guests to a champagne and 
caviar spread in Central Park. 

Although theatrical production 
today is a genteel and scholarly 
profession in which dignified busi- 
nessmen invest their dollars as care- 
fully as they would in the stock 
market, Todd alone still swathes it 
with the glamor and excitement of 
the free-booting days of tent shows 
and medicine men. He is essentially 
a salesman. He can sell anybody 
anything. At the age of 17, as presi- 
dent of a bricklayer’s college, he 
was convincing hundreds of work- 
men to take courses from a broken- 
down Assyrian “professor” at $150 
a head. A few months later, he was 
snowballing his quickly absorbed 
knowledge of construction into a 
multi-million-dollar housing busi- 
ness. The telephone, the high- 
powered spiel are his life and blood. 
“As he came out of his mother’s 
womb,” Orson Welles once 
quipped, “he had a telephone in 
one hand and was getting in touch 
with a director.” 

Not the least of Todd’s gifts to 
Broadway is the pulsating reckless- 
ness of the old-time gambler. The 
late Damon Runyon once called 
him “the greatest natural gambler 
alive.” When Todd opened his 
“Hot Mikado” in 1939, he had 50 
cents left in his pocket. At the end 


of the first act, Lee Shubert came 
up to him in the lobby and offered 
to pay the whole production cost 
for a half interest in the show. To 
any ordinary producer, this would 
have been manna from heaven— 
the whole show paid for and half 
the future profits. But Todd 

bled on all or nothing. He 
turned Shubert down and went on 
to make a fortune. 

Todd’s biggest gambles are his 
own shows. Unlike the ordinary 
producer who gets all or most of 
his money from “angels” and risks 
only his time and reputation, Todd 
prefers to put up all the cash him- 
self. If the show fails, he may go 
broke. But if it clicks, then the 
profits are his and his alone. 

“Peep Show,” for instance, was 
put together by a miracle of finan- 
cial hocus pocus. In 1947, Todd 
went bankrupt for $1,600,000. Al- 
though he made some of it back 
with “As the Girls Go,” he was 
still deep in the hole when he start- 
ed to raise $340,000 this year. He 
managed to borrow $100,000 from 
the ticket brokers who have an un- 
limited faith in a Todd musical. 
Other chunks came from the 
scenery builder and suppliers of 
costumes and rties who 
agreed to “cuff” Todd until the 
profits came in. He even took a 
$32,000 from an investor, but gave 
it back the next day when the in- 
vestor’s friends and relatives began 
to drop in at rehearsals as if it were 
their living room. Already deeply 
in debt, Todd was not only gam- 
bling with money now but with his 
whole future. If the show had 
flopped, the Broadway experts 
claim he would have been through 
for good. But from the first night, 
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it played to standing room only. 
Todd quickly paid off his $340,- 
000. Today he is pocketing a clear 
profit of over $25,000 a week. 

Todd is a short, broad-shoul- 
dered man, built like a junior size 
fullback. He has a bear-trap jaw, 
generally locked around a huge 
cigar which disappears at the rate 
of 20 or 30 a day. His hair is dark 
brown, his mouth full and sensitive, 
and always ready to break into a 
smile that can be charmingly boy- 
ish or as flinty as a first sergeant’s. 

Todd not only does everything 
in epic proportions but at a speed 
that reaches a rate for 18 hours a 
day that few people could sustain 
for an hour. He rises at 11 each 
morning, and almost before both 
eyes are open, reaches for the tele- 
phone connected directly to his 
office. After barking a few orders to 
his staff, he usually repairs to the 
terrace if the sun is out where he 
sits in shorts like an Indian Buddha, 
surrounded by cigars, cigarettes, 
notebooks and two telephones. One 
is his office line; the other for in- 
coming calls. Both phones jangle 
constantly for the next two hours. 

At the office Todd communicat- 
ed with his staff for years through 
an intercom system on his desk 
which he operated by flipping one 
switch after another in wild suc- 
cession until he reached the individ- 
ual he was hunting for. Today, 
he has cut down even on this waste 
of seconds by developing his voice 
to the point where it can reach any- 
one within two blocks. 

But Todd’s activity doesn’t reach 
its normal peak until nightfall. He 
started one evening I spent with 
him recently by rushing into the 
Winter Garden at 8:45 and stand- 


ing at the back of the orchestra a 
few minutes to check the laughs on 
a number he was still tinkering 
with. Then he went across the 
street to Lindy’s for a quick bite, 
rushed back to the Winter Garden 
to catch the first act finale, and 
took off for a five-block walk down 
Broadway to the Fulton Theater 
where another show of his, “The 
Live Wire,” was in rehearsal. He 
watched rehearsal there for half an 
hour, dashed back to “Peep Show” 
to check a number in the last act, 
and then disappeared into his office 
to make some long distance calls. 
The next morning he flew up to 
Maine to supervise the opening of 
“The Live Wire” at the Ogunquit 
summer theater. The next day he 
was back in New York, the next 
night back in Ogunquit. 

This mad race began 40 years 
ago in Minneapolis. Todd was born 
Avrom Goldbogen, son of a former 
rabbi who emigrated from Poland 
to the United States and became 
proprietor of a general store. The 
family was never desperately poor, 
but even at the age of six, Mike 
knew that the best way to get 
hold of a few dollars was to make 
them himself. His first job was for 
a street-corner pitchman who was 
selling potato-peelers. Mike was the 
come-on. He stood with a collap- 
sible knife seemingly plunged into 
his neck until the crowd gathered. 
He made 50 cents a day from these 
bloodless labors. 

When the family moved to Chi- 
cago, Mike landed another job with 
a street-corner carnival on Division 
Street. One concession, run by the 
“Duke,” gave you the privilege of 
trying to toss three balls into a 
bucket for the price of a quarter. 
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If one of the balls stayed in the 
bucket, you won a prize. Mike’s job 
was to stay hidden behind the par- 
tition that held the bucket, and 
when “Duke” gave the appropriate 
verbal signal, yank a string which 
would make it virtually impossible 
for the ball to stay in the bucket. 

At 17, Mike was ready for big 
business. With a meagre knowledge 
of brick-making, he established the 
Michael Todd Construction Com- 
pany—the “Happy Home Build- 
ers.” Naturally Mike was president. 
But finding that his age interfered 
with sales, he changed the name to 
the Atlantic Construction Com- 
pany. Then he had a half dozen 
different calling cards printed up 
which established him as “esti- 
mator,” “supervisor,” “salesman,” 
or for whatever the occasion called. 
He was doing a gross business of 
$2,000,000 a year when the bond 
house which was financing him 
went broke. Mike followed suit. 

With the depression closing in, 
he headed for greener pastures in 
Hollywood. The motion pictures 
had just switched to sound, and 
figuring that a .sound engincer 
would be in great demand, Mike 
promptly became one. 

The studios that hired him soon 
discovered their mistake. But by 
then Mike had caught the Holly- 
wood dream. He too would become 
a producer. He returned to Chicago 
to begin the campaign. 

His first success was a spectacu- 
lar number, “The Flame Dance,” 
which he presented at the Century 
of Progress Fair. It involved a 
beautiful young lady, clad in a 
form-fitting asbestos costume with 
paper wings attached to her shoul- 
ders, giving her the appearance of 
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a moth. The music played. The 
girl danced wildly around the flame 
in the center of the stage. Like a 
moth she was drawn closer and 
closer until—as the music surged to 
a climax—her wings caught fire, 
and to save herself, she slipped 
hastily out of the asbestos costume 
and fled offstage. “I boined three 
dames perfecting it,’ Todd once 
explained, “but it was sensational.” 

Now Mike began reaching for 
more astral planes. Since boyhood 
he had been a Gilbert and Sullivan 
fan, and with the little cash he had 
accumulated, he decided to take a 
unit of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany on a road tour of “The Mika- 
do.” But the Middle West that year 
didn’t seem to share Todd’s affec- 
tion for light opera. The company 
creaked and staggered along to 
South Bend and then disbanded. 
The only thing that he was able to 
save from the fiasco was a collec- 
tion of scenery, props and costumes 
which he stored away—little realiz- 
ing at the time that they would 
soon open the way to his first 
Broadway success. 

In the meantime, however, he 
had to learn the ropes on Broad- 
way the hard way. In collaboration 
with a friend, he dashed off a play, 
“Call Me Ziggy,” which he pro- 
duced in 1938. It was generally 
considered one of the most fright- 
ening events of that year. He fol- 
lowed this disaster with “The Man 
from Cairo.” It ran for six weeks, 
but still left Todd penniless. 

Mike then set out to raise some 
money. He turned to an idea he 
had been hatching carefully for 
years: a device whereby children, 
during the Christmas shopping sea- 
son, could see Santa Claus through 
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a peep-hole while he worked at his 
bench. To speak to him, the chil- 
dren merely picked up a phone 
next to the peep-hole. This device, 
which Todd labelled “Kute Kris 
Kringle,” was such a success that 
480 department stores all over the 
country paid $600 apiece for its 
rental. During the Christmas sea- 
son, he cleaned up $200,000. 

With this money, Todd went 
back to his first love, “The Mika- 
do.” Only this time, it was a fabu- 
lously new and original Gilbert and 
Sullivan with jazzed-up music, a 
high-kicking chorus line, and the 
dancing feet of the incomparable 
Bill Robinson. “The Hot Mikado,” 
as it was now called, became one 
of Broadway’s biggest hits. 

Seven weeks later with “The Hot 
Mikado” still playimg to capacity, 
Todd dramatically closed it on 
Broadway and moved it to the 


World’s Fair grounds. “The Hot 
Mikado” became one of the biggest 
features of the fair. 

The No. 1 headliner at the fair 
till then had been Billy Rose’s 


“Aquacade.” Rose looked with no 
pleasure at the intrusion of this 
vigorous competitor, particularly 
since his “Aquacade” was an open 
arena and Todd could woo this 
captive audience with his lou:- 
speakers, with invitations to visit 
“The Hot Mikado.” At a torrid 
dinner at Lindy’s, Rose objected 
strongly to this tactic. A compro- 
mise, known as the Treaty of Lin- 
dy’s, was finally worked out. Todd’s 
loudspeakers would invite his 
audience to visit the “Aquacade,” 
Rose’s loudspeakers would do the 
same for “The Hot Mikado.” 

The Treaty didn’t last long. The 
next year Todd had four dazzling 


new hits—‘“The Streets of Paris,” 
“Gay New Orleans,” “Op’ry 
House” and “Dancing Campus”— 
in the amusement area of the fair. 

Rose found himself encircled. 
Todd was now outdrawing the 
“Aquacade.” Then he blocked off 
the exits of his shows that led to 
the swimming arena, and Rose’s 
fury reached its peak. The two 
impresarios haven’t spoken to each 
other since. 

Two years after his success at the 
fair, Todd was launched on the 
production schedule that was to 
carry him to the top of the show 
business world. First came “Star 
and Garter” in 1942. It was a big, 
racy shows featuring Gypsy Rose 
Lee, which ran in New York for 
two years and grossed $2,000,000. 
Tedd could have made another 
fortune with it on the road, but he 
called off the tour when he couldn’t 
get the cast he wanted. “The chorus 
girls we’ve been able to hire to leave 
New York,” he explained, “look 
like a Harvard backfield.” 

The next year was even more 
sensational. “Something for the 
Boys” with music by Cole Porter 
was another extravaganza that 
paralleled “Star and Garter.” Then 
came “Naked Genius,” “Pick-up 
Girl,” “Mexican Hayride” and 
“Catherine Was Great.” 

“Naked Genius” was noteworthy 
only because it proved Todd’s 
showmanship could turn a flop into 
a hit. Both Gypsy Rose Lee, the 
author, and George S. Kaufman, 
the director, had given it up on the 
road as a dead cat. But Todd in- 
sisted on bringing it into New York. 
His reason was simple: he had al- 
ready sold it to the movies for 
$187,000, but to collect his share of 
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this gravy, he was obligated to keep 
it on Broadway for three weeks. So 
from Pittsburgh, he wired flaming 
ads to the New York papers: 
“Guaranteed Not To Win The 
Pulitzer Prize—It Ain’t Shake- 
speare But It’s Laughs.” Everyone 
hated the show but the audience. 
For four weeks the theater was 
packed. Then Todd did what few 
producers have ever done: he 
closed the show while it was still 
making money. 

When he followed through with 
four more shows in 1945, Todd was 
finally established as one of the 
fabulous money-makers of Broad- 
way history. “Up in Central Park” 
ran for 16 months in New York, 
grossing almost $2,000,000, was 
sold to the movies for $100,000 
plus a percentage, and toured the 
country for a year. “January 
Thaw” was the lone flop that year, 
although “The Would-Be Gentle- 
man” with Bobby Clark made no 
financial profit despite its critical 
acclaim. Maurice Evans’ version of 
“Hamlet,” so successful with troops 
during the war, played the longest 
run it had ever had on Broadway 
and made $100,000. 

Now that he had conquered 
Broadway, Todd went out to repeat 
the performance in Hollywood. He 
was signed as a producer by Uni- 
versal-International, welcomed on 
the coast with loud fanfare, and 
settled down to work in the most 
lavish suite of offices on the lot. But 
Todd’s brief fling at movie produc- 
tion turned out to be one of the 
least happy periods of his life. Ac- 
customed to rule like a tyrant over 
his own productions on Broadway, 
Todd was harassed and baffled by 


the Hollywood maze where no ex- 
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ecutive seemed to have the final 
decision. Although he had three or 
four pictures in various stages of 
production, none of them ever got 
before the camera. 

Fed up with Hollywood, Todd 
hurried back to Broadway at the 
first chance. The New York end of 
his activities had been badly neg- 
lected, and he now faced a variety 
of suits, totalling $1,600,000, which 
forced him into bankruptcy. With 
this seemingly insurmountable ob- 
stacle, Broadway dopesters claimed 
that Todd was through. When his 
next show, “As the Girls Go,” was 
panned in Boston, the prediction 
seemed justified. But in a week of 
feverish work, Todd revamped the 
whole show, brought in new acts 
and material, changed the book’ 
and proved once again that a Todd 
musical was unbeatable. 

Todd’s life has been so com- 
pletely dominated by the theater 
that its professional and personal 
sides are almost indistinguishable. 
Married since the age of 17, his first 
wife was Bertha Freshman of Chi- 
cago by whom he has one child, 
Mike, Jr., now a senior at Amherst. 
Todd is strongly devoted to his son. 
An associate of his, in fact, once 
remarked that the only things that 
really mattered to him were Mike 
Todd, the theater and Mike Todd, 
Jr. After years of on-again off-again 
relations, Todd’s first wife died Au- 
gust 11, 1946, in a California hos- 
pital during an operation. 

On July 6, 1947, Todd married 
Joan Blondell whom he had met 
while she was starring in his play, 
“The Naked Genius.” For a while 
they lived bucolically on their 
Irvington, N. Y., estate, Todd play- 
ing the role of farmer, Miss Blondell 





busy in the kitchen. But this pas- 
toral scene did not last long. She 
claimed he was trying to chain her 
to the kitchen. He insisted she 
couldn’t decide whether she wanted 
to be a star or a wife. The dispute 
ended in divorce this last June. 
People never get tired of analyz- 
ing the secret for the success of 
leading figures of the theater. In 
the case of Todd, this is a particu- 
larly complicated process. Although 
he has produced Shakespeare and 
Moliere, his impact on Broadway 
is hardly in the realm of artistic 
pioneering. Rather he has created 
a rich new legend of boisterous 
showmanship. He belongs to the 
lusty worlds of burlesque and coun- 
try carnivals, yet he has translated 
these mediums into new and unin- 
hibited conceptions of opulence. 
Asked recently what his aims are 
in the theater, Todd stated: “Have 
fun. Make a buck.” This, however, 
was probably the only understate- 
ment he has ever made in his life. 
The chances are that before Todd 
gets through he will have had more 
fun than all other producers com- 
bined, made a few more fortunes in 
the process, and established himself 
permanently as one of the greatest 
names in show business. In one 
year, he has already had five shows 
playing on Broadway which grossed 
$3,000,000. He expects to be im- 
proving on this record soon. 
Whatever Todd does, he has an 
uncontrollable urge to do it bigger 
and better than anyone has ever 
done it before. Commenting on this 
mania for the grandiose, a friend 
of his stated recently: “It’s a good 
thing that Mike hasn’t taken up 
drinking. He’d end up by becoming 
the biggest drunk of all time.” 3 8 


PAGEANTS 
MUSCLE 
FACTORY 


@ THIS MAGNIFICENT hunk of 
muscle is Sandow, famous 
strongman of yesteryear. 
They don’t make them like 
that any more these days, but 
we still have some pretty fair 
specimens around on _ the 
various fields of sport. Pac- 
EANT’S playground this month 
is centered around modern 
athletes and the games they 
play. Don’t worry about 
straining a brain muscle. It 
isn’t that tough. 
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Hold That —! 


GLANCING THROUGH the sports section of an American for 
the first time on an autumn afternoon, a foreign visitor might par- 
doned for jumping to the conclusion that he had picked up by mistake 
a copy of The Zookeeper’s Gazette. Not being that foreign visitor, how- 
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with the colleges that have appropriated their names. 


Princeton 
Wisconsin 
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Are Bowls Your Dish? 


8. SUN BOWL 


G. Birmingham, Ala 
-E. El Paso, Texas H. Miami, Fila. 
F. Dallas, Texas 


Sporting Silhouettes 


“Pray BaLL!” And we don’t mean just baseball, but basketball, and 
all the other popular games. Yet you may have trouble choosing the right 
ball from the ones on this page. All are shown in reduced size but in their 
correct proportion to one another. Your job is to match the silhouettes, 
on the basis of comparative size, with the sports listed in scrambled order 
on this page. 


Billiard ball 


ling 
Basketball 
Golf ball Baseball 
I 2 $ 4 5 





Three Strikes Are Out 


HERE YOU ARE ASKED to identify 10 different sports by the set of clues 
in the left-hand column, the first names of famous athletes associated with 
each sport in question. If that doesn’t help you, the second column will 


give you a word frequently used in the play of that sport. And if you’re 
still stuck, the third column tells you what the periods of play are called 
in the sport. Step up to the plate and take a swing! . 
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The Most Beautiful 
Women in the World 


BY EARL WILSON 


World’s most appreciative judge of pulchritude, 
columnist and author of “Let ‘em Eat Cheesecake” 


@ BEAUTY IS ONLY an opinion; in the case of beauty in women, it 


is worse, only a man’s opinion. In London, even the cattiest 
women acknowledge the beauty of movie star Jean Simmons (left) . 
But for weightier proof, I point out that her constant escort 
was a connoisseur of beauty—Anatole Litvak. At the Golf 
Club, near Rome, not one man, but all, ogled an unknown girl. 
She, it developed, was Barbara Elfvik, of Sweden (below), 

just signed for Italian movies. Beauty judges forget 

all their rules when looking upon Barbara—yes, THEIR 
RULES, but never, no, never, HER MEASUREMENTS! 


CONTINUED 
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Ava Gardner (left) who calls me “Honey” (she calls everybody 
“Honey”) is any healthy American male’s idea of Beauty. 
Not over-lush, EXACTLY lush enough. Sex appeal hangs like 
perfume about Ava: the smile in her eyes, the roundness 

of her cheek bones, the curve of her hips. Actress Shirley Yama- 
guchi (above), who is being called “Japan’s Betty Grable.” 
refutes, I think, the unkind crack of a U. S. war correspondent 
that girls west of ’Frisco all look like catcher Yogi Berra. 








It’s curious that the Irish, whom we think of as boisterous at 
times, produce a quiet sort of beauty exemplified here by 

actress Constance Smith (below). Nothing outstanding or 
standoutish about her, in the Jahe Russell sense: merely 
beautiful. For a sensuous face, we turn to Germany, where Vera 
Molnar (right) is one of the loveliest actresses, and only 21. 
Every man must agree with me that these girls are as 

beautiful as any in the world . . . with the usual exception, 


of course, of his wife. 
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FRED BECK 


The Passing 


MRS. MABEL COUSINS of De- 
troit will soon be putting up the same 
Christmas tree she’s had for 18 years. 

Mabel’s Christmas tree used to be 
an umbrella, long since stripped of 


its silk. She opens it up part way, 
and there it is, all decorated. 


PAM Ag 


BUT I THINK THAT I SHALL 
NEVER SEE a Christmas tree quite 
like Robert Wind’s Christmas tree, 
Mr. Wind being an _ entomologist 
who dwells not far from Livermore, 
California. 

Mr. Wind’s Christmas tree is deco- 
rated with butterflies, live butterflies, 
and one of the odd things about his 
Christmas tree is that he had a whole 
grove of such trees, and stranger still 
is the peculiar circumstance that they 
are really not Christmas trees at all. 
I just said that because this is 
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Paceant’s December issue. 

Anyway, while other entomologists 
have been developing insect repellents 
Mr. Wind is more interested in im- 
pellents to attract butterflies to his 
trees. He hardly needs such a thing, 
however, because every year the but- 
terflies migrate to the spot in October 
and spend Christmas there. In fact 
they seldom leave till March. They’ve 
been coming since 1907—literally 
millions of them—monarch butterflies 
that hang in colorful clusters in the 
trees, gorgeous, living blossoms of 
radiant hue. A local game law pro- 
tects the flutterers. If I (Beck) held 
a lease on a grove of butterfly trees I 
would put a fence around it and 
charge admission. I’m not dumb. 

Neither is Mr. Robert Wind. That's 
what he did. 

Butterfly Park is a first rate at- 


traction. A 


THE CELEBRATED intersection of 
Hollywood Blvd. and Vine Street is 
the world’s most over-rated cross- 
roads. Despite song and story its 
four corners present a mere chain 





drug store, a mere cafe, a mere de- 
partment store and a very mere cut- 
rate luggage store. 


COLD NOTE: The Chicago Sym- 


phony Orchestra has an _ absent- 
minded bassoonist, Sherman Walt by 
name. He left his bassoon in a res- 
taurant one night, and the next day, 
retracing his steps, he approached the 
manager and said, “Did anybody find 
a bassoon in here last night?” 

When the manager seemed vague, 
Bassoonist Walt described the instru- 
ment, whereupon he was told, “Oh, 
that. We didn’t know what it was so 
we put it in the ice box.” 
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A RAMBUNCTIOUS RADIO 
STAR, well known to me personally, 
is sponsored by a cigarette firm, but 
he smokes a rival brand. He starts 
each day by emptying a package of 
his ‘sponsor’s product and filling it 
with the brand he smokes. 

Which reminds me .. . 

. in last month’s Paceant it 


seems that I expressed doubt as to 
whether Jack Dempsey really does 
eat, up, much tuna fish, which he is 
presented as doing in a current series 
of magazine ads. It seems that I 
said, “If Jack eats tuna fish I'll eat his 
boxing gloves.” 

This published statement proved 
distasteful to a certain Mr. Emil 
Brisacher, head of the advertising 
agency that places the tuna ads, and 
he tells me that Jack Dempsey does 
too eat, up, just lots of Chicken-o- 
the-Sea Brand tuna—so there! 

Well, all right then, Mr. Brisacher. 
You see above a picture of me that 
proves that I have eaten, up, Jack’s 
boxing gloves, just like Jack’s picture 
in the ads proves that . . . ah shucks, 
Mr. Brisacher. 


PROFESSOR PHILLIPS 
AND THE CLIMBING-BOYS 
The Completely Happy Man shows 
up now in The Passing Pageant. He’s 
George L. Phillips who graduated 
from Dartmouth (7°31), later studied 
at Harvard and other halls and now 
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holds an assistant professorship at 
San Diego State. College. 

His specialties are economics and 
sociology. It was in the pursuit of 
these related studies that Phillips 
met and became intrigued by the 
Climbing-Boys, England’s chimney 
sweeps of other times, and as 
wretched a company of humans as 
ever suffered. 

Their plight was 
a direct result of 
a desire for com- 
fort on the part of 
another element of 
society. Yes, the 
Englishman of the 
18th and 19th cen- 
turies dearly loved 
his comfort, con- 
tributed to by coal- 
burning fireplaces. 

Every fireplace had a flue. Flues 
had to be cleaned, and there were 
blighters who did that sort of thing. 
These were the Climbing-Boys—some 


SWEEUP! 


of them pressed into service at so 


tender an age as four. Some were 
procured through kidnaping, but 
more generally the master sweeps 
bought the boys from alms houses or 
from parents who didn’t want them. 

Working naked, the small human 
brushes were forced to climb up the 
jagged, soot-filled flues. Their mas- 
ters were inconceivably cruel. Beat- 
ings with rods and ropes were com- 
mon procedure in inducing the piti- 
ful children to begin their torturous 
climbs. Wretched human blots they 
were, the soot ingrained in hides sore 
and bleeding from the scrapings of 
rough bricks. The masters hardened 
the scab-crusted knees and elbows by 
rubbing saltpeter into them, and after 
six months it didn’t hurt so much 
because the parts became hoof-hard. 

The eyes of these wretches were 
always inflamed from the soot. Their 
lungs were clogged with it. They 
slept in cellars on soot bags. They 
were fed but little because to feed 


them would fatten them and the fat 
ones couldn't make it through the 
flues. 

Daily, driven by the masters to 
whom they were apprenticed and 
bound under England’s laws, they 
appeared in the streets croaking their 
song of “Sweep for the soot. Oh! 
SweeUP!” ; 

Many a boy died in the chimney. 

“Boys is wery obstinit,” said Mr. 
Gamfield, the master sweep in Dick- 
ens’ Oliver Twist, and when they 
were “obstinit”—being stuck there in 
a turn of the chimney flue—a fire in 
the grate smoked them out, sometimes. 

A Climbing-Boy became stuck in a 
flue, according to a documented case, 
wherein the master sweep, one Joseph 
Rae, sent up another boy to attach a 
rope to the first one’s leg. Then the 
master tugged and strained at the 
rope. There were tortured shrieks— 
groans—finally silence. The boy had 
died in the flue. The master sweep 
took a drink of whisky, and left the 
house. 

Rae was just one of many master 
sweeps who labored under “the slight 
imputation of having bruised three or 
four boys to death.” 

For two centuries these evil condi- 
tions prevailed, but little by little the 
reforms were forced. Now the 
Climbing-Boys are no more* except 
as a passage in the slowly unfolding 
story of social progress. 

The attentive reader will have 
wondered what happened to George 
L. Phillips whom we seem to have 
lost coming around a curve there. 

No. Professor Phillips is still The 
Completely Happy Man. He is per- 
haps the leading authority on the 
Climbing-Boys as a subject of socio- 
logical study—a happy study only in 
that we may conclude that, despite 
the news of the front page, man’s in- 
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humanity to man does become less 
with the slow turning of each cen- 
tury. But that conclusion is not what 
makes the professor a happy man. 
Don’t envy the rich man his money. 
Envy the man whose thoughts are sel- 
dom of himself and frequently of 
others for he is an unselfish man and 
hence a happy one. The unhappiest 


of men are the incurably selfish ones. 
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MAN MAKES THIRTY MILLION 

J. K. Seralian, the one-man ciga- 
rette factory and said to be the only 
cigarette factory now doing business 
west of the Mississippi, a river, is a 
record holder of sorts. He’s just rolled 
his 30,000,000th cigarette by hand— 
a seemingly impossible feat until you 
see him work. Such speed. Such 


a 


SERALIAN AND A FEW HUNDRED 


I went to see Mr. Seralian—and 
OUCH! 

That’s what I get for shaking hands 
with a cigarette factory. His hands, 
though slender, are stronger than a 
lobster’s. He could crack a betel nut 
between thumb and finger if he had a 
betel nut. 

He’s on the government books as 
Factory No. 80, District 6 (Califor- 
nia). The factory is in a corner of 
the shop of the well known Hollywood 
tobacconist Cy Pruner, erstwhile 
Shakespearean actor. 


Seralian was apprenticed to his 
trade in 1897 in Egypt. He ventured 
to these fortunate shores in 1902 and 
moved west to play the part of a 
Turkish cigarette-maker at the World 
Exposition in 1915. He thinks people 
should smoke fewer cigarettes, and 
better ones. 

He doesn’t regard The American 
Tobacco Company or Jack Benny as 
competition because he works with 
expensive Turkish and Egyptian and 
Virginia tobaccos and rolls cigarettes 
for movie stars, some of whom have 
their names, in gold, on each ciga- 
rette. 

Two U. S. Presidents have been 
among his customers, Taft and Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Seralian gave me a packet of 
long, graceful Russian cigarettes 
which probably are not selling very 
well right now, although he made it 
clear that they are the smoke of the 
Czars, y’unnerstan, and none of your 
Commie stuff. 

Thanking Factory No. 80, District 


6 (California), for his courtesy, and 

assuring him that I felt certain that 

PaGeANT’s readers would be delighted 

to meet the hand-rolled cigarette 

champion of the country in print, I 

bid Mr. Seralian adieu—and OUCH! 
Some people never learn. 
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WHY DON’T newspapers leave 
Errol Flynn out of the public prints 
until he does something that’s news? 


REVOLTING 
YULETIDE CUSTOM 

The silliest and most vicious of our 
American customs is the Office 
Christmas Party. It should be out- 
lawed. 

A lot of bosses like to act santa- 
clausy and keep the hired hands over- 
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time on the one night when they 
should get home early and sober. 

People who work side by side 
through the year should express re- 
spect and maybe even affection for 
each other, but this need not call for 
an otherwise mild credit manager to 
get boozed up and chase stenographers 
over the tops of filing cabinets. 

The trouble with alcoholic office 
Christmas parties is that too much 
lipstick gets smeared around willy- 
nilly, and people who ordinarily 
don’t drink much, and can’t handle 
it, get crocked. 

Every traffic cop knows what hap- 
pens Christmas eve. A normally rea- 
sonable man drives home under the 
impression that he has one foot on 
Donner and the other on Blitzen. 
Much blood on Christmas Eve pave- 
ments can be traced to office parties. 

Instead of getting home in time to 
help trim the tree, Pop stumbles in 
late and as insensible as a yule log. If 
he can get up at all Christmas morn- 
ing every tingle of the bell on the 
new bicycle hits him like a _ sand- 
bag . . . and all because they had a 
little Christmas party at the office. 

It doesn’t happen in all offices, of 
course, and it shouldn’t happen in any. 


“Whe 


A YOUNGSTER OF SEVEN 
walked up to a department store 
Sarta Claus and let him have it— 
ca-rack!—a kick on the shin. 

“That's for last year,” the boy said. 

The incident itself happened last 
year and will no doubt recur this 
Yuletide. If it does not, some col- 
umnist will come up with a repeat of 
the item anyway—and if you have 
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any doubts, consider the fact that we've 
come up with it herewith. 
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AT OXFORD, ENGLAND, it js 
still the custom at Christmastime to 
serve forth a boar’s head. If you know 
why, put up your hand. 

Hmm—vwell, in that case let me 
explain. Ancient wise men in Eng- 
land revered the boar (a make of wild 
pig) because the boar showed early 
man how to plow. 

The boar was seen to root up the 
earth with his rooter, or snoot, and 
also with his tusks. The way those 
tusks tore up the earth gave man the 
idea for the plowshare. The plow 
brought prosperity and plenty to 
mankind. The tusked boar’s head 
became a symbol of bounty. In grati- 
tude to the boar, Englishmen, to this 
day, cook his head. There will always 
be an England. 


EVIL EYE NOTE 

The strange symbol above wards off 
the evil eye—the whammy. W. Somer- 
set Maugham, whose widely read Of 
Human Bondage is still a best seller, 
has the symbol on each door in his 
house. He will not permit the pub- 
lication of his works without the im- 
print of the whammy protector on 
every copy. This has not warded off 
the harsh views of some reviewers. 
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What the Old Man 
Told Me 


BY GERALD MYGATT 
He sounded like a preacher but he was just a thinker—and a talker 


@ I cor To THE 
Bus station early 
and picked myself a 
nice window seat 
up near the front, 
where I could see 
out. It was a good 
day, and sunny, and 
I thought I would 
enjoy the landscape — 
for a change. I had 
a book to read, but 
it could wait. 

Then this rather 
seedy little old man 
slipped into the seat 
beside me and I 
knew instantly that 
my plans were al- 
tered. As the bus started, he offered 
me a chew of tobacco, than which 
I wanted nothing less. I said curtly, 
“No, thank you,” and pulled out 
my book. There were no other seats 
left by then. I buried my nose in 
the book, or pretended to. 

“I'm going to a little hick town 
way out in the country,” the old 
man confided. “Daughter practical- 
ly forced me to. In fact, she did 
force me to by cutting off my allow- 
ance. Nothing else for me to do. 
Like the city much better.” 

“Uh-huh,” I said absently. 

“She’s afraid of this atom bomb,” 


said the old man 
presently. “Thinks it 
will land plumb on 
me. Hell, if it did, I 
wouldn’t know it, 
would I? Me, I'd 
never know it at 
all. One minute I’m 
here, the next I’m 
flying on wings in 
Kingdom Come. 
Quick and easy.” 
“Uh-huh,” I said. 
After a little we 
passed a place where 
men were burning 
rubbish in a clear- 
ing. The old man 
nudged my ribs. 

“Fire,” he said. “God invented 
fire, the greatest servant man ever 
had. He presented the world with 
fire, to be tamed, and it was tamed.” 

“Uh-huh,” I said to be polite. 

“I sound maybe like a preacher,” 
the old man said, “but P’'m not a 
preacher. Just a thinker.” 

And a talker, I thought. 

“I'd have made a_ first-class 
preacher,” said the old man. “Of 
course God invented the wheel too 
—which is man’s next greatest ser- 
vant to fire. The wheel started with 
big logs in the wilderness, and God 
showed men how to roll them under 
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big loads, and so the wheel was 
born. Do you challenge that?” 

“No,” I said, dropping my book. 

The old man said, “It doesn’t 
matter whether you think of God 
as a man with a long white’ beard 
or as a nameless power that is run- 
ning things—things like sunsets and 
comets—and pine trees.” He nudged 
me sharply again. “There’s a pine 
tree,” he said, and added, “We all 
have our own picture of God the 
way we like him.” 

“No argument there.” 

“Just think about some of God’s 
inventions,” said the old man. 
“Take the sail, like the sail of a 
plain Cape Cod catboat, that would 
sail against the wind. Must Have 
surprised a lot of people. You know 
who invented that as well as I do. 
Take steam, electricity, the tele- 
phone, radio, television.” 

“You take them,” I said. “You 
can pin men’s names to them.” 

The old man wheeled on me. 
“No one man’s name can be at- 
tached to any of them—not Archi- 
medes or Da Vinci or Tesla or Mar- 
coni or Edison—because no one 
man thought of the beginnings of 
them. Men’s minds thought of them 
as men’s minds developed.” 

The old man clutched my arm. 
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“In plain English, God invented 
these things through the minds of 
men. God happened to want these 
things on earth.” 

“Maybe,” I said. 

“Take atomic fission—what we 
call the atom. Who invented that? 
Who do you think? It has left us 
all jittery, as the first steam-cars 
left the horses jittery. We don’t 
know what’s coming next. Of course 
we don’t. Why should we?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. 

The old man let go my arm. “Ex- 
cuse me for shooting my mouth,” 
he said gently, “but I just hate to 
be booted out of the city, which I 
love. And just because my daughter 
and her husband get an idea. I 
think God will take care of the 
atom. He has done pretty damned 
well by us earth-people.” 

“That I concede,” I said. 

“That’s‘all you have to concede. 
God hasn’t brought us this far just 
to trip us up. You just watch. In 
about maybe 20 years God’ll have 
the atom eating out of our hands— 
same as fire and the wheel and the 
sail. Gosh, next stop’s mine!” 

He held out his hand. I shook it, 
feeling a little small. For I too was 
moving my family to the country 
to duck the atom. 
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